These new cars are from a group 
of 400 which have been completed 
by the refrigerator car lines in their 
Company shops. Byers Wrought 
Iron is used for the air piping. The 
companies have been consistent 
users of wrought iron for this serv- 
ice in new construction and for 
maintenance. 

Everyone familar with the con- 
ditions faced by air piping on re- 
frigerator cars will recognize the 
wisdom of this choice. As in all 
car piping, the lines are exposed 
tocontinued vibration which causes 
crystalization and fatigue failure in 
any vulnerable materials. Wrought 
iron withstands this punishment, 
and has for many years been reg- 
ularly used in applications where 
vibration was a hazard. In addi- 
tion, the piping is subjected to 
corrosion by melting ice or brine 
drippings. 

Wrought iron is known to every 
‘ailroader as a material that pos- 


sesses extremely high resistance 
to fatigue failure. And to every 
man who has studied corrosion, 
wrought iron is accepted as a 
leader, within the class of com- 
monly used ferrous materials, in 
the high degree of corrosion re- 
sistance it possesses. 

These two properties that make 
wrought iron so desirable for re- 
frigerator car piping are attributed 
to the unusual combination of the 
high purity base metal and the in- 
termingled slag. This results in a 
structure that might be compared 
to that of a stranded wire cable. 
Vibration and shocks do not cause 


"THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 
SERIAL RECORD 


changes in structure that might 
predispose the material to early 
failure. The network of fibers also 
helps to check and diffuse corro- 
sive attack, as well as anchoring 
the protective film that shields the 
underlying metal. 

Full dimensional information on 
Byers Wrought Iron is carried in 
the General Catalog. If you do 
not have a copy in file we will be 
glad to furnish one. 

A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS ° 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 























Reliance HY-CROME Spring Washers 
PARTS Protection 
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Ground deflection of HY-CROME SPRING WASHERS is optional but required 
‘Tension There in Spite of Wear” by most users. This specific method of deflecting is an Eaton-Reliance develop- 
ment, and has many advantages: 

1. Defiecting prevents the scoring of nut face when tightening nut. 

2. Deflecting permits removing the nut without spreading the washer, making 
its reuse possible. 

3. Deflecting protects the bolt threads from the displaced metal flow usually 
found on the inside diameter of stamped deflected washers, especially where 
thread clearance is close. 

. In removing nut after tightening same the nut face, joint bar or bolted surface 
is not damaged by deep scoring if correct deflection is used. 

. The physical properties of spring washers are not impaired by ground deflection. 
. Eaton-Reliance ground deflection is uniform and of proper angle for correct 

bearing, with no metal flow. 
a LOCOMOTIVE This quality feature of HY-CROME SPRING WASHERS is an additional reason 
HY-CROME why many discriminatirg motive power engineers prefer _ ground deflected 
HY-CROME SPRING WASHERS for the protection they provide to nut, bolt and 


surface parts. 


EATON MANUFACTURING CO. RELIANCE SPRING WASHER DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: St. 










New York © Cleveland © Detroit * Chicago ® Louis © San Francisco ® Montreal 
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Many times during these war years, when it seemed that the limit of 
their capacity had been reached, the railroads shouldered new 
burdens, took on new responsibilities. Many of these were straws that 
might have broken the camel's back. But none of them did . . . because BETHLEHEM 
the roads met the challenge with their usual resourcefulness and 
stamina. To a railroad man, there’s no such word as “’can’t.’’ WROUGHT-STEEL 
When available, extra equipment was added. Many new cars were WHEELS 
rushed into service. Older rolling stock was reconditioned, kept on 
the job. And much of this rolling stock is today rumbling across the AND 
country on Bethlehem wheels and axles—carrying the heaviest FORGED-STEEL 
passenger and freight loads in transportation history. 
This same Bethlehem running gear will be giving good service AXLES 
after many, many thousands of miles. For Bethlehem wrought-steel 
wheels and forged-steel axles are rugged, durable, shock-resisting— : 
engineered for an extra margin of safety and mileage even under the ETH LEH E 
burdens of wartime traffic. 
That extra margin has always characterized Bethlehem wheels and STE EL A 
axles in times of peace. It is a quality that is doubly valuable today. - 


} 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter, January 4, 1933, 
at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., wnder the act of March 3, in a eT price 6.00 for one year U.S. and Canada. Single copies, 25 
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Skilled workmanship is a long-established tradition 
at the Mt. Vernon car plant. This fact, combined with 
modern facilities, expert supervision and rigid inspec- 
tion, results in cars of unsurpassed quality, and the — 


assurance of longer life with less maintenance. | - 


MT. VERNON CAR M 
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. « » FOR PRODUCTION, 
MAINTENANCE. AND RESEARCH 


Are gases, produced by modern scientific 
methods to the strictest standards of purity and 
uniformity, are supplied to industry through nation- 
wide Airco distributing points. These gases are 
available in Yolumes to meet every requirement... in 
standard cdmmercial size cylinders and in trailers 
with capacities up to 40,000 cu. ft. Thus Airco gases 
‘are quickly delivered to shops and plants throughout 
the country in whatever size containers are most 
suitable for the customers’ needs. In that way, in- 
dividual requirements for 200, 20,000, or several 
million cubic feet, monthly, are met. 

To assist manufacturers in using these Airco gases 
most effectively, Air Reduction provides “on-the-job” 
technical assistance through its Applied Engineering 
‘Field Service Department. For further information 
on Airco gases—as well as Airco’s complete line of 
apparatus and supplies for every oxyacetylene flame 
application and arc welding need—call or write the 
nearest Airco office, or, if you prefer, 
communicate direct with the New York 
Office, Department R. A. 





* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 








OXYGEN guaranteed 99.5% pure...as- 
sures maximum speed and economy in 
cutting, and greater efficiency in welding. 


ACETYLENE proved by use and test 


to be the most economical fuel gas for 
oxyacetylene welding and other flame 
applications. 


NITROGEN dry and inert, contains less 


than 0.3% oxygen. Also available at 
higher purity to meet specialized needs. 


HYDROGEN produced electrolytically, 


contains less than 0.5% oxygen. 


ARGON manufactured pure or mixed 
with nitrogen as specified by user. 


HELIUM is available with a purity of 
approximately 98% and higher. 
































Arr REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,.N. Y. 
In Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. - General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MAGIC CARPET SAFARI 


No proud train announcer’s booming voice ever rang out with any such chain of 
stops as makes up the route operated globally today by U.S. railroaders in the 
Army Transportation Corps. 


. . » Naples, Brindisi, Licata, Oran, Fez, Algiers, Bandar Shahpur, Korram- 
shahr, Kaunia Ju, Gauhati, Noumea, Anchorage, Fairbanks. . . . 


Why, it sounds like a magic carpet safari, this roll call of places where, in critical 
1944, American trainmen are rolling the sinews of war. 


Highballing for battle lines over some of the strangest roadbed and under some of 
the most trying conditions in the world, U.S. railroad men just had to be good. 
Consider a few of the operating oddities they have faced— 


In Alaska, water froze in boilers, crews were marooned on trains by snowdrifts, 
wheels froze to the tracks. 


In India, American soldier-railroaders, taking over part of the Bengal-Assam 
railway, found at Siliguri the world’s broadest-gage rail—54 feet—connecting 
with a 2-foot track, which is the world’s narrowest. 


There, too, wild elephants wreck trains, human sanders squat on the pilot over the 
rails to drop sand on an upgrade, and dispatching consists of giving the engineer a 
brass check which allows him to proceed to the next station. 


In Iran, American railroaders operate over a single track that literally clings to 
the sides of cliffs, where 225 tunnels black-out 50 miles of track between the 
Persian Gulf and Teheran, and bridges number in the thousands. 

In Italy, they had to combat a devilish iron hook used effectively by the Germans 
to rip out tracks. 

In North Africa, the rail battalions came face to face with 22 “Pershing” locomo- 
tives which the U.S. had shipped to France for service in World War I back 25 
years ago. 


It has taken smart, ingenious railroading to meet conditions as diverse as global 
warfare makes necessary. Casey Jones, railroadman-of-war, has had it to give. 


—The Trackwalker* 







Dependable motive power for many “magic carpet safaris” is provided 
by the hundreds of Alco-G.E. diesel-electric and steam locomotives which 
keep supplies moving from tidewater to foreign fighting fronts in a never , 
ending stream. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Copr., 1944, American Locomotive Company, and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 118-90-9500 
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With American Brake Shoe Controller, the brake on any truck is 


the AMERICAN BRARE SHO 


instantaneously and automatically released when a wheel begins to 


Lr a nr 


slide and is reapplied when the wheel resumes rolling at normal 
speed. It is easy to install and maintain and is operated by current 
| from the car lighting generator. 

The American Brake Shoe Controller is simple and its action posi- 
tive. It helps keep cars in revenue service and on time. It relieves 
the engineer of the wheel slide problem completely and insures 


minimum stopping distance. 





BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
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Molybdenum in cast steel is 

an answer to exacting impact 
requirements—hardenability is 
improved and temper brittleness 
practically eliminated. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED®« 


— FERROMOLYBDENUM » “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
ey” NAVY 


pany 
ity 
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THE TRUCK FOR TODAY'S NEED...TOMORROW'S SPEED! 


NO SPRING PLATES 
NO SPRING PLANKS 


The A. S. F. Ride-Control Truck (A-3) can be depended upon 
for easy-riding, high-speed service with low maintenance expense. 
And chief among the reasons-why is the fact that the Ride-Control 
prevents the development of destructive harmonic oscillation. 
All bolster motion, both vertically and laterally, is cushioned and 
controlled by spring pressure to assure smooth, easy operation. 
Then, too, the Ride-Control Truck is rugged and simple in con- 
struction. Without spring plates or spring planks, providing the 
simplest of assemblies, this truck is designed to keep more freight 
cars moving, more of the time. 
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What the Design Engineer Should Know 


ABOUT HIGH TENSILE STAINLESS 
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STRESS “F” 
(THOUSANDS OF POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 





STRAIN “€” 
(THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH PER INCH) 


These curves show the tensile properties of ARMco 
High Tensile Stainless Steel Sheets from tests made 
on longitudinal specimens as cold rolled. They are re- 
produced from a practical new handbook that con- 
tains compression and tension values of high strength 
stainless for the complete useful range. 

These data give the designer of railroad equipment 
the information needed to proportion stronger, lighter 
structural parts with less stainless, Construction of 
streamlined cars and other light-weight structures de- 








mands adequate knowledge of the compressive 
strengths that can be expected from the materials you 


use. 
Besides the detailed values for stainless, the hand- 


book covers some fundamental concepts of design 

theory to be considered when using stainless steels at 

the high stress levels where they are most effective. 
; | Mechanical properties of the stainless steels and de- 
rived design data are also 
included in the book. 
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TANGENT MODULUS “E;" 
(MILLIONS OF POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 


SECANT MODULUS “E°’ 
(MILLIONS OF POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 





Yq Hard | , Hard | ¥% Hard| Full Hord 





Ultimate Strength— 


F 
thousands of Ib. per sq. in. “ sid N42 183 aad 





Yield Strength ot 0.2%, Offset— 
thousands of Ib. per sq. in. 





Proportional Limit at 0.01% 


Offset— Ftp 35 49 59 61 
thousands of Ib. per sq. in. 











Initio! Modulus of Elosticity— E 
millions of Ib. per sq. in. ” 27.0 27.8 28.0 28.0 
Elongotion—per cent in 2 in. 46 37 3 29 





ARMCO RAILROAD SALES CO. INCORPORATED 




















If you are a designer of light-weight structures, write 
us on your company letterhead for a free copy of this 
handbook. It is titled: “Design Data on High Tensile 
Stainless Steel Sheets for Structural Purposes.” You'll 
find it a valuable addition to your design manuals. 
Armco Railroad Sales Co. Incorporated, 2071 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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300,000,000 miles per year 


point to this fact... 
Aeon Aluminum is the sagt way to lightest 





The majority of Greyhound’s 
buses are Alcoa Aluminum 


Grey hound’s buses run a total of 300,000,000 
miles each year. They cover every kind of 
street and highway—over hills and flat 
country, rough roads and smooth, at slow 
and high speeds. What a proving ground for 
bus construction! 

The majority of Greyhound’s buses are 
aluminum, so they’ve had an excellent 
opportunity to observe the report on this 
lightweight construction. Performance has 
confirmed what they said in announcing 
their latest aluminum buses in 1940: “larger, 
stronger, safer than ever.” 

Aluminum provides a fundamental struc- 
tural advantage, in that plenty of thickness 


can be given each part without sacrificing 


weight saving. Thickness imparts the stiff- 


ness which resists bending and buckling, 
making the structure tough, safe and eco- 
nomical for years of service. The many forms 
in which aluminum is available permits 
structural simplicity. 

Design and fabricating principles devel- 
oped before the war have been applied to 
wartime equipment. Winning the war comes 
first, of course. But aluminum is now being 
used for other-than-war purposes, as the 
manpower situation permits. Our representa- 


tives will be glad to discuss the availability 


of aluminum with you. Write ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2178 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 




















































MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 

The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 
Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 



































Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 
Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 


Finance Committee. He’s standing by. 


T AC The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
& ACK TH E AT appreciation the publication of this message by 
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K K This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 4 * 
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That's right! 7% man hours were saved on each Pierce 
Punching Die for a large aircraft manufacturer. This die 
is made of plow steel and measures 16x15 x 3/16". 
A 14" flat DoALL File Band was used for the straight 
surfaces, a %" oval file for the large radii. 


This new DoALL Band Filer is 9 times faster than hand filing—4 times 
faster than jig filing. Gives you smooth, steady, one-way filing, without 
back stroking. Saves time, metal and file bands. 


Strong support holds file band firm and means more even cutting. Speed- 
master equipped for variable speed, 50 to 250 f.p.m. 


Operators like the roomy, tilting work table and the air jet which keeps it 
free from dust and chips. Weighs 485 pounds. Occupies only 27 x 34" 
floor space. Available on M.R.O. priority. 


DoALL FILE BANDS 


Ready to prove their worth. 12 standard styles to file different kinds of 
metals, alloys, laminates, plastics. Made to fit the new DoALL Filer or any 
model DoALL Contour Machine. 


Contour Band Filer ; Collorde! 
Sawing AP Citadegg, ang nek Cutting Oils 


re 


Sales. & Service Offices: Baltimore, Boston Chicago, Cleveland Denver, Detroit, Erie, Houston,. Indianapolis. Los Ange'es., 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York Orlando, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Rockford, St. Louis, 


INDUSTRY'S NEW SET OF TOOL 


“a 


San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, Tulsa, West Hartford 
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ructures or Precision Instruments 


BOLTS, NUTS 


FA S T E N E R 5 ob RIVETS 


assure MAximum SECURITY 
DEPENDABILITY, ECONOMY | 


The engineers who designed the products shown 
here have made good use of the time-proven security 
and economy of bolts, rivets and screws. 

Sleek ocean liners, vital railroad signal towers, 
great bridges, sensitive precision instruments, modern 
household appliances, aircraft of all types and sizes 
employ headed and threaded fasteners to firmly 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BOLT, NUT and RIVET MANUFACTURERS 


1550 HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


and dependably hold together their component parts. 

Constant improvements are being made in the 
design and manufacture of headed and threaded 
products, increasing their usefulness, economy and 
dependability for all types of service. Interchange- 
ability is assured by accurate mass-production 


methods. 
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Even a casual comparison of the massive, 


i mpact, 
bering diesel of yesterday with a trim, comp 


odern-day Cummins Diesel will show that the 
m - 


he 26 
diesel engine has come @ long way in fhe 


iness. 
years that Cummins has been in the bus! 


ame 
Yet, the end is not in sight because the s 


Lind of thinking that led to Cummins’ develop- 


ment of the original high speed diesel more 


ises sti r 
h a decade ag° promises still greate 
tnan 


. : 


: 
This thinking ‘s characterized by its refusal to 


" i termin- 
become ‘set in its ways --: _by its de 


ssibility for 
ation to fully explore every possibility 


1 / 


oe are 
every possibility for giving you still mor 
per pound and still more profits on 


high speed diesels. CUMMINS 


horsepower 
your Te 2) through 
ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana. 





SINCE 1996...P1ONEER OF PROFITA 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED OLE 





Beonomy of weight and space are 
two important advantages offered 
by the use of Cummins Diesel 
Generating Sets as auxiliary 
power for modern, streamlined 
passenger trains. Another is their 
flexibility, which assures a steady 
flow of current to meet every fluc- 
tuation in load. 


In mainline, switching, and in- 
dustrial locomotives, Cummins 
Diesels find a made-to-order ap- 
plication. In this heavy-duty serv- 
ice, the simple design and rugged 
construction of these diesels are 
important factors in reducing 
service delays and repair charges. 


sd 


Still another important rail appli- 
cation of Cummins Diesels lies in 
the field of modern motor trains. 
Here again, the simple, compact 
design of high speed Cummins 
Diesels holds weight and instal- 
lation space to the minimum. Fuel 
and service costs are low. 


A partial list of railroads now 
using Cummins Dependable 
Diesels: 


Pennsylvania - New York Central 
Chi ae Moen 
cago, Burlington & Quincy 
Grand T ia Western 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Consolidated of Cuba 
United of Havana 
Colombian State Railways 
Bermuda Railway 





RAILWAY ACE 


The distinguished service American 


railroads have rendered in handling 
our huge wartime volume of men and 
materiel portends a new era in rail] 
transportation. Fleets of new trains will 
carry an increasing volume of travel- 
ers who have patriotically refrained 
from adding to our traffic burden. 
Instead of transporting the cruel 


tools of war ...and men and women 


s 


in uniform ...throngs will wish to 
relax in luxurious travel. War work- 
ers, for whom vacations have been 
impossible, will wish to recoup in 
fullest measure from the privation 
and restriction of wartime. 

To meet the demand for luxurious 
travel comfort...GF skilled craftsmen 
will make GoodForm Aluminum Seat- 
ing available that will keep pace with 
every transportation improvement... 


as soon as men and metal are released. 


The General Fireprooting Company 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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\FY THESE 
A BRIGGS 
ase Océ 
FILTERS 


for Diesel Engines consuming less than 10 gallons per hour— 









MODEL F-5 for maximum fuel consumption of 5 gallons per hour 


MODEL F-10 for maximum fuel consumption of 10 gallons per hour 





t 
= 





Small compact design permits installation at side of engine. Especially adapt- 
able to mobile Diesels used in trucks, buses, tractors, drag lines, cranes, 
pump units, portable and stationary power gt units, marine auxiliaries, ete. 
Supplied with heavy gauge steel ket: Simple to install on 
any engine. 








These Briggs Fuel Oil Filters feature the Briggs Patented Molded Fullers Earth Block in combina- 
tion with fibrous cellulose . . . the filtering combination that CLEANS OIL 3 TIMES IN 3 WAYS. 


1. PHYSICALLY CLEAN—dirt is removed by ABsorption through cellulose. 

2. CHEMICALLY PURE—acids, gums, resins, asphalt are removed by ADsorption through Fullers Earth. 

3. VISIBLY CLEAN—particles as small as 7 microns (.0003’’) are removed by ABsorption through 
second layer of cellulose. 


Remember—fuel oil leaves the refinery in perfect condition, but it DOES oxidize and become con- 
taminated in storage. Briggs Fuel Oil Clarifiers offer 100% protection against engine shut-down due 
to contaminated and dirty fuel. 





For complete information on these and larger Briggs Fuel Oil Clarifiers see the Briggs 
distributor in your territory. 







PIONEERS IN MODERN 
OIL FILTRATION 





BRIGGS CLARIFIER COMPANY 


1339 WISCONSIN AVE., N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. ” DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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It isn’t necessary —now—to overdesign to assure 
adequate safety factors where exact service stresses 
can’t be predicted. 





A device as small as your little fingernail, cemented 

















in place on any plane or curved surface, can tell you 
exactly what is happening . . . at the instant it happens. 
Check your test requirements against this list of jobs 
the SR-4 is doing. 


ie I Testing structures or machines 
under steady load conditions 


The SR-4 accurately measures static strains down to 
: 1 part in 2,000,000, (Equivalent to 15 Ib. sq. in. stress 
me in steel.) and exhibits perfect linearity, even in the 
Mee. plastic range. 

“a 2 High temperature testing under 
e=. Steady load conditions 


feéStandard Phenol-resin bonded gages are serviceable up 
# to 500° F and with small loss in accuracy up to 700° F. 


“a 3 Testing structures or machines 
e under varying load conditions 


The SR-4 handles frequencies ranging from 0 to 30,000 
Z Béeper second, with no loss of linearity. 
ze A .. 
el 4 High temperature testing under 
varying load conditions 


No loss of accuracy or sensitivity is entailed. Mea- 
surements in the presence of hot oil have been 


ae, 


successfully made. 


Tests on the production floor or in the field can be 
made as easily and accurately as in the laboratory. The 


SR-4 can solve some worrisome problems for you. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin Southwark 
Division, Philadelphia, Penna., U. S. A. 

No. 165—Torquemeter Bi 

No. 169—Portable Strain Indicator 


No. 170—strain Recorder 


No. 171—Applications au BALD Wee N 


No. 172—scanning Recording Equipmen 
OSes Sao agp OS SOUTHWARK 


No. 174— Applications to Shipyard Problems 


No. 175—Bonded Resistance Wire Strain Gage TESTING EQUIPMENT 
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Vhousands of extra 
right between the | | 








FUEL GAUGE — 
AND OPERATING . 


1s 


Since 1893 Baldwin and 
Westinghouse have pooled | 
their experience in building | 


electric and diesel-electric 3 ; DIESEL-ELECTRIC 


locomotives 
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miles of service 
pages of a little book 








This new check-chart inspection system 
puts a call-boy in every cab, reminds ie 
your maintenance crews of the peri- Le 
odical examinations and adjustments 
that assure the “ounce of prevention.” 
Thousands of extra miles of service 
from your Baldwin- Westinghouse loco- 
motives are waiting, right between the 
pages of this little book. Just fill out 
the coupon for full details. 


BALDWIN-WESTINGHOUSE 


INSPECTION TIPS 





TELL YOU WHAT TO DO 


DAILY... MONTHLY 


QUARTERLY 


SEMI- ANNUALLY 


ANNUALLY 





Westinghou 
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LOCOMOTIVES St 
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A CONSISTENT SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


When George Washington was elected President of United States for the second time, 
Standard Steel Works, as ‘‘Freedom Forge’’, started on its historic career of service 
to American industry. Through war emergencies and commercial depressions this 
company has produced quality steel products for railroads, marine service and general 
industry. The traditions of this 149-year-old organization give its personnel a wealth of 
experience and a sense of responsibility that are reflected in the quality of its products. 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, STANDARD STEEL WORKS 
DIVISION, BURNHAM, PA., U.S. A. DISTRICT OFFICES: Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco. g 
BALDWIN PRODUCTS & 


Hydraulic presses, Testing equipment, 

Steel forgings and castings, Diesel electric 

locomotives, Diesel engines, Metal plate r 
fabrication, Rolled steel rings, Bronze cast ; 5, ‘ || Be 
ings, Heavy machine work, Crane wheels, THE BALDWIN BALDY W 


Bending rolls, Plate planers, Babbitt metal, GROUP 
USS STANDARD 


Alloy iron castings, Briquetting presses 
STEEL FORGINGS € CASTINGS 
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There is no Safer 
brake beam 
Suspension 

than Schaefer 
loop brake 


beam hangers 

STANDARD 
ON MOST 
ROADS 
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Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures When your freight car repair program is under 
More Than Car Life consideration you can be certain that Schaefer 
Service will meet your delivery requirements. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW GREAT NORTHERN BOXCARS 


OF DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


ARE TWO TONS LIGHTER - - ON THE AVERAGE - - THAN 


CONVENTIONAL FREIGHT CARS 


1,000 Plywood Cars 
Are Built at the Rate 
of Six Per Day 


‘Durable Douglas fir plywood was 


used for all outside and inside 
sheathings, including the ceiling, 
on 1,000 freight cars built at the 
Great Northern railway’s St. Cloud 
Minnesota shops. 

* 


‘The combination of Douglas fir 
plywood, steel and lumber pro- 
duces a freight car which averages 
two tons lighter than the average 
conventional steel box car,’’ says 
F, J. Gavin, president of the Great 
Northern railroad. 


Exterior type Douglas fir plywood 
(the plywood made with perman- 
ently waterproof binder) was spec- 
ified throughout. Outside panels, 
5” thick, are installed vertically; 
inside panels, 5” thick, are placed 
horizontally; ceiling panels are 
5/16” in thickness. 
® 


Detailed information is available 
from the Association’s engineers 
concerning application of plywood 
to many railroad uses. 


Douglas fir plywood is now avail- 
able only on highest priorities. 
Application for allocation must be 
made by suppliers to the War 
Production Board. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Washington 


*\ DOUGLAS FIR 





* 
PLNPANEL DEP A. CENOIE 


amc. UV. & PAT. 


PINWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT. SI RONG. 





SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 
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for years a Standard of 
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There’s hardly a blast furnace 
operating today that does not 
use PSF equipment. We’re 
building a lot for export, too. 
Many of the items have advan- 
tages of design—all of them 
have the clean, sound structure 
and highly accurate machining 
that our modern facilities make 
possible. For value in steel 
castings, specify “PSF”. 


STEEL FOUNDRY 


GLASSPORT, PA. 


: : PHI 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADEL 


CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


‘TION 


A + WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO 
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There goes an electric motor fresh from 
reconditioning —a compact bundle of mo- 
tive power, highballing on a husky Elwell- 
Parker Crane with a one-man crew at the 
controls for delivery to the waiting Diesel. 
It gives you plenty of confidence that jobs 
will go through on schedule, when you 
have dependable Elwell-Parkers on call. 


Gangway for Motive Power! 


in your Shops or Stores Departments. Elwell- 
Parker has been designing and building 
equipment for the Roads for years—many 
Units installed in Roundhouse and Terminal 
jobs before 1920 are working 3 shifts today. 


Have you talked with the E-P Man lately? 
It will pay you to look him up—here is his 
telephone address. 














Your choice of big, sturdy Cranes 
like this one, or Trucks with attach- 
ments designed especially for work 





44 Dial the E-P Man today. The Elwell- 
Lg Parker Electric Company, 4250 
ee «Ct. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





DIAL THE 
MAN TODAY! 





Cincinnati... . 
Cleveland.... 
Columbus.... 


Greenville........534 
Indianapolis . , Lt! 3131 
Jacksonville... .5-1384 
Kansas City..VA 7021 
Los Angeles...PR 5911 
Memphis...... 8-1648 


Milwaukee. ..MA 7817 
Minneapolis. .GE 3247 


New York.COR 7-0797 


NewOrleans,MA6316-C 

Philadelphia . .LO 3710 

Pittsburgh. . . .AT 6734 

St. Lovis...... LA 4545 

San Antonio. . . TR 3653 

San Francisco.GA 1827 

Seattle....... .EL 5722 

Syracuse....... 2-9596 

Toronto......WA 1478 De 
me 





N 


| ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Type M-17-A—223,” long 
A.A.R. Approved 


Type M-50-B—20!/p” long 
A.A.R. Approved 


NATIONAL K-4 DRAFT GEAR 
Designed especially to meet the require- 
ments of high speed passenger service. 


Heavier loads, longer trains and higher 
speeds make new demands on every 
item of freight car equipment. 


Draft gears especially must be able to 
stand terrific punishment if they are to 
provide proper protection to the car and 
its contents. 


NATIONAL FRICTION 
DRAFT GEARS 


made of Naco Steel are designed to 
meet these extreme conditions. Their 
smooth action and high ultimate capacity 
affords the greatest protection to the 
car and lading. 





300 
Bo ae 


LEASE CURVE 





" 
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LOAD IN THOUSAND POUNDS 





—— 




















a 
a 
ry . ' ry 2 2 
TRAVEL IN INCHES 
Closure chart for Type K-4 Gears 


Specify NATIONAL Draft Gears 
for efficient, economical service. 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


rwenrne©ral Offices 
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EY Set Le) 4: 
YOU SAVE FOR 
OTHER VITAL 


STORAGE NEEDS 


“SAVE 75% IN FLOOR SPACE 
WITH LABOR-SAVING PLYWOOD!” 


... says St. Louis Storekeeper 


. This storekeeper speaks from actual space- 
saving experience. 


E. L. Krietemeier, storekeeper of the St. 
Louis Refrigerator Car Company, needed 
roof sheathing for 50 reefers. 


He found that tongue-and-groove sheath- 
ing piled 8 feet high, took up 216 square 
feet. 


For this same job, a sufficient amount of 
plywood, piled only 7 feet high, needed 
only 50 square feet! A saving of more 
than 75% of vital floor space! 


Plywood speeds up shop operations, too 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 


Distributing units in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
High Point, Los Angeles, Louisville, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle . . . Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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. «+ Cuts Out unnecessary handling .. . 
saves labor, time and money . . . conserves 
materials. 


For no milling is needed with plywood 
... no costly labor time to move lumber 
from stock piles, to load up trucks and 
deliver to the mill, then to mill, reload 
and return. 


Plywood can be ordered in the exact 
measurements you specify. Its easy-to- 
handle “big sheets” save you as much as 
19% in nails. 


And pound for pound, it’s stronger than 
steel! 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, és 
bonded with phenol formaldebyde 
thetic resin. Other types of water-resis- 


For all these advantages inherent in ply- 
wood ... and many more... 

are banking on the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of plywood. 


For under the Weldwood trademark you'll 
find a wide assortment of plywoods that 
meet every railroad need and specification. 


Weldwood products include Douglas Fir, 
California Pine, Weldwood Panels and 
Weldwood Utility Panels, metal covered 
plywoods (Armorply* ) and Flexwood’*. 


For full information, write or phone today. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


syn- 


tant Weldwood are manufactured with 


extended urea resins and other approved 


bonding agents. Back of these Weld- 


and fabrication, 


wood Products dre unmatched facilities 
and experience in Plywood production 


Plastic and Wood Welded for Good 
RAILWAY AGE 

















Power Unit 


Power for all the equipment and 
tools in the car and for lighting is 
furnished by a WS-8 portable Jack- 
son power unit. This unit has two 
wheels and a pedestal type leg. It is 
bolted to the floor but can be removed 
for use in emergency work or as a 
power unit for the portable tools 
when it becomes necéssary to use 
them at points remote from the car. 
It has a Wisconsin-type VE-4 engine 
of about 12 hp. capacity and a gen- 
erator with an output of 5 k.v.a. of 
120-volt, 60-cycle a-c. current with 
both 3-phase and single-phase outlets. 
This power plant has sufficient 
capacity to operate all the power 
equipment in the car at the same time. 


~ 


TAMPER & EQUIPMENT 
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HIGH 
TENSILE 














IT HAS 


1. High Strength and Impact Properties 
2. Outstanding Ductility 
3. High Vibration Fatigue Resistance 


4. Excellent Welding Characteristics 


Reegesgsemepgpe Tm 2 P 2.2 


Send for booklet describing N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 
and N-A-X 9100 SERIES ALLOY STEELS 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


ij DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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W. J. HALLIGAN, President, Mr. Halligan says, “Those of us who are building radio communications equip- 
° ° ment in this war anticipate a tremendous demand in the future for radios and radio 
Hallicrafters Radio . . . telephones for plane to ground, ship to shore use, and many other applications.” 


“COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT IS ONLY AS GOOD 
AS ITS POWER SUPPLY” 


“Radio equipment needs an efficient, reliable power supply,” continues Mr. Halligan, 
“And for that reason, the radio industry is constantly on the alert for new and better E-L STANDARD POWER SUPPLY 


power supplies and devices for adapting current for radio use. Such power supplies and MODEL 146 


7 inestimable val: h icati j “os . . . 
such devices are of inestimable value to the communications equipment manufacturer. For the operation of 115 volt AC radio receivers, 


: ; ; : public address, and inter-communication systems, 
Electronic Laboratories has vibrator power supplies for use wherever current must and other electrical equipment needing power up 
be changed in voltage, frequency or type, or will engineer one to fit specific space, to 350 watts. Characteristics: Input voltage, 32 


a , v. DC; Output voltage, 115 v. AC; Output power, 
weight and voltage requirements. E*L Vibrator Power Supplies offer many advan- 350 watts: iene ys quency, 60 aa “i Rnad 


tages for all current conversion requirements up to 1500 watts as a result of devel- Power Factor, 80-—100%. 
opment in circuits and design pioneered and perfected by Electronic Laboratories. Dimensions: 8%x10x16 in. . . .. Weight: 48 pounds 
E+L Power Supplies are definitely more efficient, and give substantially longer 
service life. In addition, they are highly versatile, permitting multiple inputs and Other mod- 
outputs, any needed wave-form, great flexibility in shape and size, and a high de- * ae . means 
gtee of voltage regulation when needed. They are economical in price and require : at 115 volts 
fj : ‘ Their d dability is bei : j 7 AC from 6, 
almost no attention or maintenance, Their dependability is being demonstrated every- : ete | ets 12, 32, 115, 
; y : 4 ee _ an 230 
day on the fighting fronts. E-L engineers offer consultation on power supply problems. ~ a volts DC in- 
“a puts. 


VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION + ELECTRIC, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER EQUI? MENT 




















WIDE USE OF FABREEKA 
by RAILROADS 
EXTENDED to WAR EQUIPMENT 


First used by the Railroad Industry to absorb shock, vibration 
and noise, FABREEKA is now widely used for the same pur- 
pose by the Armed Forces. This wartime experience will be 
available to the Railroads in solving many mechanical and 


engineering problems. 


The M8 ,..a75m/m Howit- 
zer Carrier ... uses FAB- 
REEKA for three important 
applications: as Interphone 
Box Mounting, Terminal 
Box Mounting and as Dome 
Light Mounting. FABREEKA 
units absorb shock and vi- 
bration and thus reduce 
breakage and mechanical 
wear. 


Incorporated 


a : idl Hy \ BOSTON 10, MASS. 
ede 
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FOR IMPACT SHOCK AND VIBRATION 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 





FABREEKA is a material of 
limited resiliency, having a mini- 
mum of permanent set; with high 
damping, great strength and long 


life. 
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WAR PAINT 


tor tighting railroads 


@ America’s railroads are rolling to victory. 
The responsibility of transporting tremen- 
dous tonnages of war goods is being met 
with outstanding efficiency. The whole 
nation is grateful for this magnificent war 


job which the railroads are doing. 


Because Glidden has recognized the vital 
importance of the railroads to the war effort, 
we have placed our railroad customers on a 
“preferred” basis, with special provisions 


for prompt, efficient service. 


A specific example of Glidden Railroad 
Technical Service is TWO-A-DAY car 


painting which has greatly reduced time- 


out for painting. 













Glidden’s specialized experience with rail- 
road paint problems is available to the entire 
industry. Eight strategically located plants 
and research laboratories make service 


quickly available, wherever you are located. 


Inquiries are invited on specific problems, 


current or postwar. Just drop us a line. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
i re 


ps TWO-A-DAY 
FREIGHT CAR PAINT 


Glidden has developed a special freight car 
paint which can be applied two coats a day. The 
trick, of course, is quick drying. This TWO-A- 
DAY paint gets cars in and out of the shop— 
fast! In addition to its drying speed, Glidden 
TWO-A-DAY paint provides great durability, 
protection and all other essential properties of 
an ideal railroad maintenance paint. 











GLIDDEN. Gemoher sx Putt 
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CREATED STREAMLINED 
RAILROAD CARS 
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Almost three-fourths of all streamlined cars purchased 
have been built by Pullman-Standard. 


R 10 solid years — ever since they were placed 
in operation — lightweight streamlined trains 
built by Pullman-Standard have been continuously 
“on the go”, serving the public, loaded to capacity, 
without a single hour’s operating loss to the railroads 
due to structural failure—proof of Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s traditionally sound engineering principles. 
Here is stirring evidence that “modern light- 
weight” has met and mastered the brutal heavy- 
duty test of wartime transportation—conclusive 
proof to the public and the railroads that cars of 
this type are the answer to the railroads’ post- 
war transportation problems. 


Postwar Trains Will Be Even More Popular 
Expect great things. Even finer lightweight trains 
—and more of them—with many innovations to 
make your railroad journeys much more pleas- 


In addition to passenger cars, Pullman-Standard 
designs and manufactures freight cars of all types, 
subway, elevated and streef cars, trackless trol- 
leys, car wheels and other railroad equipment. 
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urable, Expect more for your money—smoother 
riding at high speeds—comfort and convenience 
beyond anything you have yet experienced. For 
the railroads and Pullman-Standard have definite 
plans for your more luxurious travel—in coaches, 
dining cars, recreation and sleeping cars. 

Even though our present efforts are dedicated 
entirely to the armament program, Pullman- 
Standard plans and research for the future pro- 
vide an opportunity to returning soldiers for 
postwar employment. So that when materials 
are available these men may resume their familiar 
tasks of building safe, comfortable, dependable 

_tailroad equipment—even finer than they built 
before they left our shops and machines to wage 
freedom’s war. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5th WAR LOAN 





Offices in seven cities . . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 





his Advertisement is appearing currently in some of the national magazines omen 
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ENGINEERING is IMPORTANT 


Build with 


TIMBER STRUCTURES 


@ To do our job efficiently, many abilities 
are required. One of the most important is 
engineering, for we work closely with con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, in supplying 
their needs in prefabricated lumber for 
railroad construction work. 

Engineering departments are maintained 
in our Portland, Seattle, and New York 
offices for the design and detailing of all 
structures praaies oP us. It is our custom 
to scrutinize stresses and joint details, 
regardless of whether the structures are 
designed by ourselves or by others, as an 
additional check prior to actual fabrication. 


Whatever your current or postwar plans 
may be, we would be happy to work with 
you in timber and allied structural materials. 
Our experience over the past ten years 
covers various types of construction in major 
industries and for the government. 

For a pictorial record of our work, write 
or use the coupon below for a copy 
of “Engineering in Wood”. 
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DIESEL ENGINE 
SHUTTER CONTROL 
CUTS OPERATING and MAINTENANCE COSTS 


by Providing Constant Cooling Water Temperatures 


his automatic shutter control system is a 

development by Minneapolis - Honeywell 
engineers to meet the need for constant Diesel 
engine cooling water temperature. By means of 
an air operated thermostat located in the cooling 
water system the shutters regulating the flow of 
air through the engine radiators are positioned by 
air operated motors to maintain water tempera- 
tures at the desired point for maximum engine 
efficiency. Conclusive tests under road condi- 
tions have proven that general maintenance costs 
are lower due to constant temperatures. The 
M-H shutter control system is easily installed on 
any Diesel locomotive and the savings in operat- 


ing and maintenance will liquidate the cost of the 
installation in a very short time. Rock Island 
locomotive No. 631 on the Denver Rocket, a run 
with a wide range of weather and track conditions, 
has run 135,000 miles with no maintenance costs 
and no service adjustments to the shutter control 
system. The Rock Island Railroad has placed 
orders for M-H Shutter Control Systems for 
their entire fleet of locomotives. Installations are 
also being made on other railroads at this time. 
Write Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Railway Controls Division, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Branches and dis- 
tributing offices in all principal cities . . . 


N N € ee 


Honeywell 
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OVER THE HUMP! America’s miracles are 


no longer news—its record in this war is a succession of mir- 
acles. But there is one accomplished “impossibility” which 
deserves special mention: The job our Railroads are doing! 

Shortage of equipment and depletion of man-power 
notwithstanding —they have climbed the grade with 
“know-how,” courage and patriotic devotion. 

Raw materials have been delivered to our war indus- 
tries—on schedule. Finished weapons have ap- 
peared—when and where wanted —as if by magic. 


Millions upon millions of troops have been 





transported punctually and without incident. Meanwhile, 
somehow, our civilian needs have been met. 

All in all, a feat of logistics that staggers the imagination! 

HOUDAILLE* salutes the Railroads of America for 
distinguished service, above and beyond the line of duty. 
Never before has their place in our national economy, 
in our way of life and in our hearts been so secure. 

We of Houdaille are proud to have served the Rail- 
roads in the past. We are serving them now. 
We hope increasingly to serve them in the great, 


new America, after this war is over. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


* Pronounced: *‘HOO-DYE"” 


craft, railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio and other industries 


© 1944 HOUOAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
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Another Metorla Radic First 








Motorola Two-Way Radiotelephone 
Now Serving Rock Island Railroad Lines 


Equipped with the Motorola FM two-way radiotelephone 
system for railways, Rock Island Radio Station No. 1 began 
service on June 5, 1944. This event makes the Rock Island 
Lines the first railroad with its own radio station and the 
first railroad to which a Federal permit and license to op- 
erate a radio station has been issued directly by the United 
States Government. 


Thus, another Motorola FIRST, in addition to the Mo- 
torola famous Handie Talkie FIRST, is added to Motorola’s 
famous list of Firsts in radio and electronics. 


Upper photo shows engineer and fireman in Diesel loco- 
motive moving down the tracks while engineer listens to 
yardmaster some twenty-five miles away. Lower photo 
shows engineer replying to yardmaster, with fireman an 
interested listener. 





For full details write the Motorola Division 


GaLvin MANUFACTURING CORPORATION « CHICAGO 51, ILL. 
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To Speed and Comfort 
The Postwar Traveler 


Hens is one of the new coaches that will 
win friends for the railroads -- streamlined for speed 
and trimness, specially designed for comfort and easy 
riding, and Yoloy built for lighter weight, stronger, 
tougher construction. 

The body center of gravity is lower and the point of 
body support higher than in the old style cars, thus 
permitting these newly designed coaches to ride bumps 
and curves without road shock or end thrust. One of 
these revolutionary, newly designed cars is in service 
on each of three western railroads. 

Yoloy is a nickel-copper steel which possesses, in 
addition to greater tensile strength and yield point, a 
high degree of corrosion resistance. Because Yoloy 
retains its impact resistance at low temperatures, it can 
be used safely in all climates. 

No critical materials are used in the production of 
Yoloy as the necessary component alloys are secured 
from specially selected scrap. Yoloy is available now 
and your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


. ° P ° Left—Old-style car, with high gravity 
This sectional view of the internal body con- center and low rotation center, sways 


struction of this new car details the original and bumps om rough roadbeds. 


and unique design which combines the maxi- =F} 
mum of sturdy strength with light weight. — gy Right—The new coach, with low 
. : Sd center of gravity and high center of 
- +} _ - rotation, is “jounceless”. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - 


5 so aaa é Plates - Conduit - Bars - Coke Tin 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Plate - Electrolytic Tin Plate - Rods - 


Ma 


acturers Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes. 
Y AND » 4 
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| TODAY Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . riding 


| 








the journals of cars and Diesel locomo- 


tives that make up both passenger and 


| freight trains...are helping to carry millions 


of troops and great quantities of war materials. 


© TOMORROW... after the war is won... 


exclusive Hyatt design will bring more speed, 
smoother running, sustained operation to ease 


the transportation needs of a busy America. 





' Cutaway of Hyatt Journal Box as used on modern 
Electro-Motive Diesel-Electric locomotives 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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With which are incorporated the Railway Review, the Railroad Gazette 
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Ju This Jssue 


D. & S. L. Renews Tunnel Rail 


After careful study of corrosion conditions peculiar to the 
6.21-mile long Moffat tunnel, a special rail section was chosen 
and a new type of full-fusion Thermit weld developed—all 
welds were radiographed for soundness, with special measures 
being taken to protect workmen from radium rays. 


Modern Rolling Stock Materials 


A review, by Stephen H. Badget,t (mechanical engineer, Pressed 
Steel Car Company) of the type of passenger car construction 
that has resulted in the development of the modern de luxe coach 
and of the materials available for the future. 


Finds Railroads Heavily Taxed 


B. I. R. staff report shows that 1940 levy hit them, the pipe 
lines, and buses harder than trucks, air lines, and water carriers; 
Childe indicates disposition to oppose user taxes, interest charges, 
etc., on publicly-financed facilities. 


EDITORIALS 


How ‘Pressure Groups” Control Highway Policy 
Motor Car Essential for Maintenance Forces 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
D. & S. L. Renews Tunnel Rail 
Modern Rolling Stock Materials, by Stephen H. Badgett.... 
Finds Railroads Heavily Taxed 
*44 Purchases are Up 30 Per Cent 
Important Changes in Scrap Regulation... 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS 
GENERAL NEWS 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Aris Index and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 


* 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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EGARDLESS of time of day or adverse ee < rare 

weather conditions, freight yards must be Se cent! 
kept free of congestion to assure prompt de- , Pe Gene 
liveries of vital war materials. An effective way : cae “2 
to reduce delays and keep the traffic moving ~~ 2 eo Bee 
smoothly through heavily burdened yards at all ae m7 


times is to install ‘‘Union’’ Yard Communication. WH: 


are e 

, ie x other 

e With either ‘‘one-way” or “two-way’’ communication Ry Sm Unite 

the yardmaster can issue detailed oral instructions . ae tt th 

instantly received by crews operating equipped loco- m the 
motives within the yard area. 


Switching operations can. be geared to constantly 
changing yard situations without the confusion and 
the delays resulting from obscure or improperly 
understood signals. 
: @ some 
With “two-way’’ communication further coordination oe Mt ap 
is obtained because the engine crews can converse 
directly with the yardmaster. They can request in- 
structions, make suggestions and otherwise improve 
performance in switching operations. 


High yard efficiency is maintained at all times because : 
engine crews are eonstantly within reach of the in this 
yardmaster and the communication system is not the m 
affected by smoke, fog, or adverse weather conditions. 


Many installations have proved that ‘‘Union” 
Yard Communication Systems speed deliveries 
by reducing unnecessary delays which result in 
yard congestion. For complete and detailed 
information, request a copy of Bulletin No. 158. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE; PA. ] 












































































M. R. S. IN NORMANDY: The readi- 
ness of the Military Railway Service to 
move into Normandy to take over the job 
of reconstructing the railroads in the oceu- 
pied area and to prepare for the movement 
of troops and supplies into recovered terri- 
tory has been so much taken for granted, 
apparently, that relatively little attention has 
been paid, so far, in reports from the front 
or in editorial comment to the vital im- 
portance of its task and the quiet effective- 
ness with which it goes about its business. 
Details of the officer personnel of the first 
M. R. S. battalion to be shifted into Nor- 
mandy appear in this week’s news pages, 
together with a brief outline of the intensive 
program of preparation and training in 
England that preceded their transfer across 
the Channel. As noted in another news 
item, the chief of transportation in the 
European theater, Frank S. Ross, has re- 
cently been promoted to the rank of Major 
General. Still another item discloses some 
of the achievements of the senior procure- 
ment and stores officer in the M. R. S. in- 
vasion forces, Col. Sidney L. Bingham. 


e 
WHAT ARE RIVERS FOR?: There 


are evidently some uses for water in rivers 
other than that of floating barges. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce hints 
at this possibility but, taking a firm seat 
in the space intervening between two stools, 
it wouldn’t be just too positive. Willingness 
to compromise is doubtless an admirable 
trait of character-—but there have been in- 
stances of carrying it to unprofitable lengths, 
as the late Neville Chamberlain could doubt- 
less have testified. 


& 
WAYS TO SAVE WEIGHT: While 


some variations in alloys may be expected 
to appear on the postwar market, it is 
doubtful if any radically different materials 
or combinations of materials suitable for 
passenger car construction will be offered 
very soon—so thinks Pressed Steel Car’s 
Stephen H. Badgett, whose discussion of 
modern rolling stock materials (based. on 
a presentation at the recent A. S. M. E. 
meeting at Pittsburgh) begins on page 112 
in this issue. Controlling characteristics of 


the metals already available, particularly. 


those of the aluminum group, are assessed 
in illuminating detail, and weight-savitig ac- 
complishments in structural design are em- 
phasized. The inclination to add weight in 
the form of refinements and specialties may, 
he suggests, call for a bit more ‘attention 
to weight reduction in that field. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS: The in- 
consistency of the position taken by those 
self-proclaimed doughty defenders of the 
nghts of states against an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government—the U. S. Chamber 
ot Commerce and its constituent associa- 
tons—in getting worked up over the “trade 
barrier” grievances of the organized long- 
haul commercial truckers is discussed in this 
week's leading editorial. Here these un- 
flagging (more or less) crusaders in the 
Cause of private enterprise are exposed 
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marching docilely in line under the banners 
of those who would use government-built, 
government-owned and government-main- 
tained facilities to take business away from 
their private-enterprise competitors, the rail- 
roads. In so yielding to this minority “pres- 
sure group,” it is shown, scant attention has 
been paid to the deserts of the much more 
numerous, but relatively unorganized, inci- 
dental users of the public roads—the citizen 
on his neighborhood errands, the farmer 
trucking his produce, the merchant deliver- 
ing his wares—but all effort is focused on 
attaining the desires of those numerically 
insignificant but outspoken and unrelenting 
groups that would like to see removed prac- 
tically all legal limitations on their exploita- 
tion of public facilities for their private gain. 


PULLMAN YIELDS TO COURT: 
Pullman, Inc., has decided not to take 
chances on appealing the court decision 
under which it is ordered to divest itself 
either of its manufacturing interests or of 
its sleeping-car business. Under the deci- 
sion as it stands, the company may choose 
which branch of its activity to forego— 
whereas, a decision on appeal, if unsuccess- 
ful, might also deprive it of the right of 
election of which to relinquish. Details are 
given in the news pages herein. 


a 
HOW MANY CARS?: An editorial in 


this issue raises the question of how many 
new freight cars the railroads are likely to 
get from the builders during the current 
year. Since all the railroads’ success in 
moving the war load has had its origin in 
getting advance knowledge of what the load 
was going to be and the facilities available 
to accommodate it—some dependable ad- 
vance information on what freight car ac- 
quisitions are going to be would be welcome, 
even if the news is bad. At the beginning 
of the year the O. D. T. estimated that 
70,000 cars could be produced this year— 
and, at about this same time, the W.*P. B. 
set the production goal at 50,000. However, 
in the first six months, less than 18,000 cars 
were turned out,’ and*48,000 were on order. 
If the railroads don’t get the cars they need, 
it won't be (as the O. D. T. at one time 
suggested) because they hayén’t placed of- 


. ders. in. sufficient quantity. 


RESEARCH SANS GLAMOUR: An- 
other example of the way in which railroads 
long have quietly-been carrying on research 
to solve their peculiar problems—frequently 
in fields far removed from the notice of 
many vociferous critics of their policies and 
attitudes toward technological progress, but 
none the less important on that account— 
is the subject of an article on page 108. 
Here are described the rather extraordinary 
corrosive conditions prevailing in the Moffat 
tunnel, the full-fusion Thermit welding 
process developed for the special continuous 
rail installation to meet these conditions, and 
the original techniques employed in the 
radium-produced gamma-ray photographic 
examination of each weld in the project. 
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MORE MANPOWER: Employment on 
the railroads has picked up another 1.52 
per cent in the most recent 30-day period 
for which figures are available, and is 4.6 
per cent above June, 1943, according to the 
latest I. C. C. summary. While some com- 
fort may be taken from these quantitative 
improvements in the manpower situation, 
more detailed figures within the commis- 
sion’s tabulations indicate, nevertheless, that 
the particularly critical needs for skilled 
workers in important categories—train and 
engine service, for example—are still in- 
creasing. 
é 


REPORT ON TAXES: Much condign 
criticism has come the way of the Transpor- 
tation Board of Investigation and Research 
—for doing things it ought not to have done 
and leaving undone things it ought to have 
done. This criticism, however, does not 
apply to a substantial part of the staff of 
the board. In marked contrast to the re- 
maining board members, several of the staff 
have given ample evidence of scholarly com- 
petence and sense of responsibility. Some of 
their reports, here and there, are attaining 
publication despite the seeming lack of en- 
thusiasm of board members that any posi- 
tive and constructive results from the time 
and money spent in these investigations 
should come to fruition. One such report— 
a competent and comprehensive one—on the 
comparative taxation of the various agencies 
of transportation—has managed to attain the 
light of day, and is reviewed in an article in 
this issue. Board Member Childe in an ap- 
pended statement, as might be expected, 
barks and snaps at the objective scholarship 
of the report for its failure to yield to his 
well-known prejudices. 
& 


RAILROADS OVERTAXED: The 
B. I. R. staff report on taxation finds that, 
compared to most other agencies of trans- 
portation, the railroads are’ heavily over- 
taxed—a condition which seriously threatens 
the public interest in continued efficient rail- 
road transportation. The source of this un- 
economic burden on the ailroads:is found 
to lie in the “failure of both federal and 
state governments to levy user charges upon 
the truck lines, air lines and water carriers 
sufficient to.cover a fair share of highway, 
airway, waterway . .. costs plus a réAson- 
able tax equivalent” on the value of public 
property devoted to such forms of transpor- 
tation.. Those familiar. with Board Member 
Childe’s career as an advocate im opposition 
to the elementary economic principles upon 
which such findings are based—before he 
was thrust up to the seat of judgment in his 
own cause—can well imagine his vexation 
with such scholarly conclusions. 
oo] 


RAILROAD PURCHASES: In the first 
quarter of the current year, the railroads 
spent $415 millions for fuel, materials and 
supplies—which was 30 per cent more than 
their outlays for this purpose in the parallel 
1943 period. Excluding fuel, the dollar value 
of the first quarter’s purchases was up 38 
per cent. Detailed statistics are given in a 
short article in this issue. 
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MAXIMUM _LADING PROTECTION 
IMPROVED SOLID STEEL ROOF 





¢ DUST TIGHT AND WEATHERPROOF. 
¢ PANELED TO PROVIDE MAXIMUM STRENGTH. 


¢ GIVES GREATEST POSSIBLE INSIDE 
CLEAR HEIGHT. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
WORKS: HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON PA. 
CHICAGO OFFICE — 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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How “Pressure Groups. Control 


Highway Policy 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States announces that 
in a poll of its constituent local associations, 1,735 voted in favor and 
389 against a recommendation that the federal government oust the 
states from control of maximum permissible sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles. There can be no doubt that the national chamber and 
its affiliated organizations have been influenced to take this action by 
the clever and persistent barrage of misleading “trade barrier” propa- 
ganda which advocates of bigger and bigger trucks have been issuing 
for years. 


The states own the highways. There has been federal aid in their 
construction, but it has been small compared with the billions the 
states have spent. On other questions most business men inveigh 
against centralization of power in the federal government. Their ac- 
ceptance of the contention that the federal government should nullify 
regulations adopted by the states to prevent abuse of highways they 
have built mainly with their own money, shows how poorly the pub- 
lic interest is defended from the onslaught of unopposed “pressure 
groups.” 


The proportion of highway use represented by those who operate, 
or would like to operate, big trucks that are especially destructive to 
the roads is a small fraction of total highway traffic. The operation of 
these mammoth vehicles is a nuisance, a danger, and an expense to all 
other users of the highways. Most people who use the highways do so 
incidentally—their main interests lie elsewhere. Private motorists are 
on the rural highways at most only a fraction of the day; motoring is 
not the occupation from which they gain their livelihood. The same 
is true of farmers using trucks, and of operators making local deliv- 
eries with trucks, whose vehicles are, as a rule, small and whose main 
concern is with city streets. However strongly such predominant users 
of the highways may be opposed to their use by oversized vehicles, 
they are rot going to take much time out from their work or spend 
much of their money to give political effect to their opinions. 


The case is entirely different with the minority of highway users 
who operate heavy-duty trucks for profit. They are on the highways 
all the time, because use of the highways is their business; and be- 
cause it is their business, they have every incentive to spend time and 
money in employing advertising agencies, writers, lawyers, and lobby- 
ists to secure, through politics, maximum freedom and minimum 
charges for their use of the highways. 


The automotive, road-building and kindred interests as a whole, 
although their well-being stems mainly from other highway users, 
tend to look upon the self-seeking activities of long-haul commercial 
truckers with favor. They know that passenger automobiles and light 
trucks will use the highways, anyway, and, therefore, back the opera- 
tors of heavy trucks in their efforts to secure, through political favor- 
itism, opportunity to take from the railways traffic which, without 
such favoritism, would not move by highway. Thus, there is no or- 
ganized effort to defend the interests of the great bulk of highway 
users where these conflict with those of long-haul truckers. 


Apologists for “pressure group” politics contend that it is not 
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inimical to the public interest, because opposing 
“pressures” offset each other. 

This is not true, because not every interest in 
the community has a competent and well-financed 
pressure group to defend it. Where is the pres- 
sure group which today is defending the public in- 
terest against the pressure groups that are pro- 
moting the commercial exploitation of publicly- 
owned transportation facilities—highways, water- 
ways and airports? 


Motor Car Essential 
for Maintenance Forces 


For years the hand car and the work train represented 
the only means at the disposal of the maintenance 
officer for transporting men; and the work train was 
the sole means for distributing material, except where 
the local freight could be obtained for an hour or two. 
If the men were to be moved for a considerable dis- 
tance, the hand car required too much effort and the 
time involved represented a loss of productive time. 
On the other hand, the work train was expensive and, 
unless other work could be provided, the cost for trans- 
porting the gang was excessive. 

Although these facts were recognized, no construc- 
tive effort was made to overcome the condition until 
the appearance of the automobile stimulated the de- 
velopment of the internal-combustion engine. As prac- 
tically all of the early engines of this type were designed 
for the propulsion of vehicles, it was natural that the 
first railway application was to the hand car, at which 
time the forerunner of the modern track motor car 
was born. However, it required some time to build 
complete dependability into the motor car, but when 
this was done, it became accepted widely and bears the 
distinction of being the first and only type of power 
equipment to come into universal use as an aid to 
railway maintenance. 

While designed primarily for transportation of men 
and their equipment of small tools, many other im- 
portant uses have been found for the motor car, and 
special designs for special classes of service have been 
developed. To say that it is supreme in its own field, 
so far as track, bridge, signal and telegraph and tele- 
phone maintenance are involved, is merely to state a 
fact that is known to every maintenance officer. . In 
addition, many benefits have been derived from the use 
of motor cars that were not foreseen by their early 
proponents. 

Motor cars have been used for many purposes, and 
in those applications that come logically within their 
own field they have proved to be dependable and 
economical. In these applications they save the main- 
tenance forces much time and effort that is thus made 
available for productive work, but which would other- 
wise be wasted in the form of unproductive labor. 
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The vote of the constituent associations of the 
U. S. Chamber shows, as has so often been em- 
phasized, that business men are wholly inconsis- 
tent in their attitude toward private enterprise, 
for only the railroads provide transportation with 
facilities that are entirely privately-owned; and 
the real purpose of the policy for which the cham- 
ber’s members have voted is to help truckers using 
government-owned highways take traffic from the 
privately-owned railways. 


Like many other machines, however, their use should 
be confined to certain well-defined lines of work, out- 
side of which they may be neither desirable nor 
economical. 

Motor cars have simplified the problems of track 
and bridge inspection; they facilitate the maintenance 
of signals; and they have saved untold hours in the 
restoration of communications when telegraph and tele- 
phone lines have been interrupted. Men now arrive 
fresh and energetic at the site of the work, instead 
of being fatigued before they start their assignment. 
As one result of their use many thousands of work- 
train-days have been eliminated, representing a saving 
more than sufficient to offset the original cost of the 
motor cars themselves. 

Even as the automobile pointed the way for the 
motor car, the latter prepared the foundation and 
pointed the way for the wide variety of power ma- 
chines and tools that are in use today in railway con- 
struction and maintenance. The motor car not only 
demonstrated the practicability of the internal-com- 
bustion engine, but it demonstrated as clearly its ad- 
vantages over the steam engine for power machines 
that must be highly responsive and quick in action 
and that must possess the maximum of flexibility and 
mobility. 


Buying and Stocking 


Diesel Locomotive Parts 


Among the fourteen timely reports of the Purchases 
and Stores division, A. A. R., that were published in 
the July 1 Railway Age, the brief report of the com- 
mittee on subject 42, “Diesel Engine Parts—Purchas- 
ing and Storekeeping,” contained many interesting 
observations, although it made no definite recommenda- 
tions with respect to material for inclusion in the di- 
vision’s Manual. In outlining the general principles 
of the subject, the committee is of the opinion that the 
same general methods should be applied to ordering 
and caring for parts and materials for Diesel locomo- 
tives as have been developed for materials for other 
types of motive power. 

The report goes on to point out the advantages that 
are to be gained by utilizing the warehouse stocks of 
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the manufacturers of Diesel locomotives. These are 
carried at convenient locations throughout the coun- 
try and are designed to relieve the railways from the 
necessity of maintaining large stocks and securing ma- 
terials and parts from the main plants. 

It is rather significant that the report does not elabor- 
ate to any extent upon this feature. For instance, it 
does not attempt to set up lists of the parts that it 
would be desirable to secure from the manufacturers’ 
district warehouses. Is it a matter that could be worked 
out between representatives of the Mechanical and Pur- 
chases and Stores divisions, possibly in conjunction with 
manufacturers’ representatives ? 

Unquestionably, the operation of Diesel locomotives 
presents new and varied problems for purchasing and 
stores officers in conjunction with the procurement of 
many items of protective materials and parts. The 
committee has found that the call for these items can 
be determined only with the experience of a prolonged 
period of operation. 

Again, it points out the need for careful observa- 
tion and checking so that none of the material will 
become obsolete while on the storehouse shelves. In 
this connection, the report states that developments in 
the operation of Diesel locomotives have sometimes 
necessitated changes in design that have rendered some 
parts obsolete almost overnight. 

Another pertinent and important suggestion put for- 
ward by the committee is the establishment on in- 
dividual railways of permanent committees for con- 
sidering problems_ relating to the procurement of 
materials for Diesel locomotives. With periodical 
meetings of such groups, composed of technicians of 
the several departments involved, many of the prob- 
lems of ordering, handling, using and accounting for 
Diesel materials could be settled on the spot. Such 
meetings would also aid in disseminating information 
contained in manufacturers’ service bulletins and fa- 
cilitate the return of surplus materials and parts to the 
manufacturers for repairs. 


How Many New 
Freight Cars in 1944? 


In December, 1943, representatives of the Office of 
Defense Transportation appeared before a special Sen- 
ate committee which was looking into the freight-car 
supply picture of the country and, among other testi- 
inony, stated that it was believed that the freight-car 
building capacity of the country in 1944 would be 
about 70,000 cars for domestic service. In the same 
month the War Production Board announced as its 
goal the construction of 50,000 freight cars for the 
domestic market. During the first six months of the 
year only 17,183 cars have been released from railroad 
and private car-building shops; allowing for some in- 
crease in production during the latter half of the year 
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a total of about 40,000 cars might go into service by 
the end of December. 

Since the first of the year there have been a num- 
ber of occasions on which representatives of the O. D. T. 
and W. P. B. have chosen to be critical of the rail- 
roads for their alleged failure to order equipment to 
the limit of the materials which were being allocated 
for car construction. These criticisms acquire new 
interest in the face of the fact that deliveries have 
been 17,183 and cars on order as of July 1 total 
47,821. This total of installed units and those on order 
exceeds the goal set by the W. P. B. by 15,004 cars 
and almost equals the O. D. T. estimate of total avail- 
able capacity. 

At a meeting of a new committee—the Railroad 
Car Builders’ Industry Advisory Committee—on May 
25, the members who represent both railroads and 
builders were informed by a W. P. B. representative 
that the “lead time” between approval of material 
schedules and actual delivery of cars would have to be 
increased from four to seven months because of diffi- 
culties in obtaining component parts of the cars. This 
matter of obtaining material is one in which the O. D. T. 
as a claimant agency and the W. P. B. as the agency 
allocating materials hold control. It is to be hoped 
that, albeit war conditions make the extension in “lead 
time” necessary, the railroads will not later be blamed 
it car shortages develop when the rules were changed 
after the time when sufficient orders were on hand 
to take up the estimated 1944 production. Actually, 
deliveries and orders on the books as of May 1 were 
sufficient to have met the W. P. B. estimate of 50,000 
cars production. 

With fewer than 18,000 cars delivered in the first 
six months of the year it is hard to see any prospect 
for meeting or coming close to the W. P. B. figure 
for 1944 unless building programs are considerably 
accelerated. Just what the W. P. B. expects in the 
way of deliveries is certainly not clear from its repre- 
sentative’s statement on production. According to this 
spokesman, production in the year 1944 will be the 
equivalent of 85,500 freight cars including “‘compen- 
sated units.” 

These “compensated units” represent smaller cars 
built for the military services or lend-lease converted 
for statistical purposes to equivalent standard cars. 
Silence regarding the number of cars being built for 
export is probably necessary but it is not clear why 
the expected production of domestic cars must be hid- 
den in any such bookkeeping figures. As it is now, 
no one knows how many cars will be received to aid 
in carrying the freight load of the railroads; the 
W.P.B., which should know, is not helpful, and we 
are left to guess. 

As a guess, 40,000 cars for 1944 seems to be 
a sufficiently optimistic estimate. It would be encour- 
aging, however, to hear from those in authority that 
more will be received. In fact, it would be encouraging 
to get a dependable figure even if it should be less than 
the estimate given here. 
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Pouring a Mold for a Closure Weld in the Tunnel 


Develops new full-fusion Thermit 
welds, use of a special rail section 
to offset corrosion and radiographs 
to check soundness of all welds 


was laid in the Moffat tunnel of the Denver & Salt 

Lake. Because of the severity of corrosion in this 
tunnel, a special rail section was selected for the relay and 
a new type of Thermit weld was developed, known as the 
full-fusion weld. Additional features of interest are the 
background of research on corrosion problems in the 
tunnel, the use of radium to take gamma-ray photographs 
of each weld to check its soundness and the problem of 
doing the work without interfering with the heavy volume 
of wartime traffic. This work was begun late in the fall 
of 1942, later discontinued in January, 1943, because of 
winter weather, resumed in the spring, and completed in 
August, 1943. 


| 1943, 66,000 ft. of continuous welded 130-Ib. rail 


~ 


Tunnel Conditions 


Before discussing the relay of rail in the Moffat tunnel, 
it is necessary to have a general picture of the tunnel and 
an understanding of the unusually severe corrosive con- 
ditions which exist therein. This tunnel is a single-track 
bore, 6.21 miles long, located about 50 miles northwest of 
Denver, Colo., which passes under the Continental Divide 
with a maximum overburden of 2,600 ft. It is 33,798 ft. 
long, of which various sections totaling 18,432 ft. are 
concrete lined and the remainder is gunite lined. It was 
completed early in 1928 and opened to D. & 5S. L. traf- 
fic on February 26 of that year. Two years later, after 
completion of the Dotsero cut-off, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western also began operation through the tunnel. 
The tunnel and the cut-off are a part of a main transcon- 
tinental route west of Denver and as such are subjected 
to heavy wartime traffic. 
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D. & S. L. 
Renews 


Tunnel Rail 


Approaching the tunnel from the east is a 2.0 per cent 
ascending grade about 25 miles long. The track has an 
elevation of 9,197.46 ft. above sea level at the east portal, 


and then ascends within the tunnel on a 0.3 per cent’ 


grade for 2.64 miles to the apex, at which point the ele- 
vation is 9,238.88. It then descends to the west on an 
0.8 per cent grade for 2.43 miles and on a 0.9 per cent 
grade for 1.13 miles to the west portal, efevation 9,084.18, 
beyond which a 2 per cent grade descends for approxi- 
mately 9 miles. 

Helper engines are used on both eastbound and west- 
bound trains, those westbound being cut off at the east 
portal and those eastbound being cut off at the apex of 
the tunnel. Because of this, corrosion is more severe in 
the western portion of the tunnel. 

The tunnel is equipped with a ventilating system, con- 
sisting of electrically-driven fans located in a fan house 
at the east portal and an electrically-operated curtain at 
the east end. Originally the fans had a combined capacity 
of about 300,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, creating a breeze 
of 8 to 9 m.p.h. through the tunnel and they were for- 
merly operated to blow against train operation by using 
dampers to suck air. out of the tunnel or to blow fresh air 
into the tunnel at the east end. Because of the frequency 
of train movements, however, the tunnel was seldom 
cleared entirely of smoke before the next train approached, 
with the result that a plug of smoke in the center of the 
tunnel might be moved back and forth for several hours 
until a long period between train movements would per- 
mit all the smoke and gases to be exhausted by the ven- 
tilating fans. 

In addition to the locomotive smoke, a large amount of 
cinders are deposited on the track. With the present vol- 
ume of traffic, approximately three inches of cinders are 
deposited annually between the west portal and the apex, 
while east of the apex, only about one-half as much cin- 
ders are deposited. The humidity in the central four- 
mile section of the tunnel is always 100 per cent, a moist 
condition which greatly accelerates corrosion, while the 
temperature in the central portion remains nearly con- 
stant the year-around, ranging from 53 to 57 deg. 

There are two signal circuits in the tunnel; one for a 
signal %-mile from the east end which raises the curtain 
at that end, if the operator has not already done so; and 
another near the west end for trains within the tunnel ap- 
proaching the west entrance, to give a reduced speed indi- 
cation because of’a curve at the west end of the tunnel. 
The moist condition, caused by the humidity, and the ac- 
cumulation of cinders make the maintenance of these sig- 
nals very difficult. Signal failures are frequent and the 
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Close-Up of Some of the Thermit Welding Equipment 
Employed on the Job 


signal department has considerable trouble in balancing 
relays. 

Since 1938 the D. & R. G. W. and the D. & S. L. have 
<onducted extensive investigations of the corrosion in 
the Moffat Tunnel. The problem was complicated by the 
fact that the most rapid loss of metal was from corrosion- 
abrasion on the running surface of the rail. The second- 
ary problem was to find a protective coating for the web 
and base of rail, tie plates and other fastenings. 


Many Tests Disappointing 


The investigation included the use of various protec- 
tive coatings of a non-metallic nature, such as rust-pre- 
ventative compounds, oils, oils plus hydrated lime, cor- 
rosion-resistant alloys and metal sprayed materials, for 
protection of the web, base and fastenings. For protec- 
tion of the running surface of the rail against corrosion- 
abrasion, many of the tests were disappointing in that 
the results were either negligible, or other factors such as 
cost or offsetting disadvantages made effective protection 
impracticable. For example, the use of lime to neutralize 
the locomotive stack exhaust showed that corrosion was 
not reduced to any appreciable extent and resulted in a 
slippery deposit on the running surface of the rail. 

The tests of various corrosion-resistant alloys available 
revealed that the 18 per cent chromium and 8 per cent 
nickel stainless steel would withstand the corrosion of the 
tunnel gases, while the other alloys corroded to varying 
degrees. The use of the 18-8 type as rail steel would not 
solve the problem of corrosion-abrasion of the running 
surface, since the protection afforded by these alloys 
comes from the formation of a minute barrier oxide film. 
Under the wheels of traffic, this film would be constantly 
ground off, thus not permitting protection. For the pro- 
tection of the running surface, cathodic protection was 
studied, and while from 17 per cent to 33 per cent less 
corrosion was secured by this method, it required a con- 
‘tant spray of water on the rail and drain wires every 
‘ew feet. Similarly, the use of sprayed metals was shown 
ineffective over long periods of time. 

The principal problem was to secure greater life from 
the rail, particularly the head, and the studies of corro- 
sion indicated that no practicable means is available for 
protecting effectively the running surface of the head 
which, under present traffic, is corroding and wearing off 
at an annual rate of slightly more than \%-in. in the west 
end of the tunnel and nearly %-in. in the east end. 

Some relief has been achieved, however, by installing 


a larger fans and using a different system of ventilation. 
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The new fans have a combined capacity of about 420,000 
cu. ft. of air per minute and create a breeze of about 
13 m.p.h. through the tunnel. The fans are used now to 
blow westward only, in spite of the fact that the tunnel 
has a natural draft of 3 to 34% m.p.h. from west to east, 
and blowing westward involves a waste of power. The 
advantage of this system is that fresh air always passes 
through the fans and housings, eliminating corrosion of 
these units, 


Special Rail Section Chosen 


With this system of ventilation, the temperature and 
humidity are changed within she tunnel up to a point 
about % mile from the west end, varying in a straight- 
line proportion from the outside temperature and humid- 
ity to the regular tunnel temperature of 53-57 deg. and a 
humidity of 100 per cent at a point about 1% mile from 
the west portal. The outside temperature in the vicinity 
of the tunnel varies during the year from about —45 deg. 
F. to 80 deg. F. In winter, the cold air blown into the 
tunnel from the east end cools off the east half of the 
tunnel and when the fan is not operating, the natural 
draft from west to east through the warm and then the 
cold portion causes fog and snow in the east and con- 
siderable ice forms. In spite of the disadvantages men- 
tioned, however, the new ventilation has fairly completely 
dried up the east end of the tunnel and has improved 
conditions at the west end. This improvement has been 





Lining Two of the 1,000-Ft. Strings Over onto Skids, Pre- 
paratory to Pulling Them into the Tunnel 


especially noticeable in the maintenance of signals in the 
tunnel. 

The study of corrosion problems in the Moffat Tunnel 
led to the conclusion that the most practical method of 
increasing the service life of the rail in the tunnel would 
be to use a special rail section with a higher and thicker 
head, and to apply to the web and base of rail and fasten- 
ings, the two most effective corrosion-resistant coatings 
developed during the tests. Since %-in. is the limit of 
wear permitted for 112-Ib. rail, a rail with %4-in. or more 
of additional metal on top of the head would have ap- 
proximately double the service life of the standard 112-Ib. 
rail, 

Because of wartime restrictions, it was impracticable 
to develop a special design of rail for this relay. Accord- 
ingly, a section was selected from those for which rolls 
were available which had a deep head. The section se- 
lected, No. 1302, is a 130-lb. rail with the same base 
width and height as 112-Ib. rail, but because it has a head 
2% in. high, it is estimated that this rail will have about 
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two years longer service life in the tunnel than 112-Ib. 
rail. 

In 1938, when the 112-lb. rail was laid in the tunnel, it was 
decided to eliminate the joints by installing continuous 
welded rail. Previous experience with the use of conven- 
tional joint bars and bolts had shown that due to stresses 
set up in the joints and at bolt holes in the rail, corrosion 
fatigue cracks developed rapidly, excessive batter oc- 
curred, and rail failures, particularly bolt hole breaks, 


were the result. Comparatively, experience with the con- 


tinuous 112-Ib. rail joined by the Thermit type K weld 
has been satisfactory. Only a few weld failures developed 
from a total of 1,052 welds until the last year of service, 
when the head of the rail, particularly in the west end 
of the tunnel, was worn approximately to the maximum 
limit allowable. At that time, failures of all kinds in- 
creased, including breaks through holes in the web and 
failures elsewhere in the rails. 


Research with Type K Weld 


The old Thermit type K weld is a combination fusion 
and pressure weld in which the base and web are cut back 
slightly and are joined by a fusion weld while the head 
of the rails is joined by a pressure weld. In this type of 
weld, the fins of metal which project out from the web of 
the rail and the holes in the web, which are used as 
pull-up holes for the pressure weld of the head, pro- 
vided convenient places for the accumulation of cinders 
and for a concentration of corrosion. In addition, the 
fins and the gates which project from these fins had 
sharp re-entrant angles which caused increased stress at 
points which coincide with the point of greatest stress in 
the web. The holes in the web near the welds were also 
a source of weakness. Recent research by the Rio Grande 
on web failures in rails has indicated that a considerable 
amount of stress develops in the web because the. wheel 
loading is not on the center of the head and that sharp 
re-entrant angles and bolt holes near points of maximum 
web stress are highly undesirable. 

As soon as failures became frequent in the tunnel, all 
the welds and bolt holes were Magnafluxed. This re- 
vealed some sort of incipient crack in either the weld or 
one of the bolt holes in 75 per cent of the welded joints. 
Some of these cracks were not progressive, however, as 
evidenced by the fact that 600 ft. of welded 112-Ib. rail 
outside the tunnel at the east end is still in service and 
no failures have developed in this rafl. Nevertheless, it 
is believed that many such cracks were the initial start of 
failures, which might develop rapidly under the condi- 
tions of wear and corrosion existing in the tunnel. 

At the same time, the Metal & Thermit Corporation 
made extensive tests of its type K weld in a rolling-load 
machine with the head of the rail beveled to develop 
stress in the web and obtain off-center loading similar 
to actual conditions in track. The results of these tests 
confirmed the Rio Grande research and led to the devel- 
opment of the full-fusion weld. 


Full-Fusion Weld 


The full-fusion weld, as its name implies, is entirely a 
fusion weld. No preliminary cutting or dressing of the 
rail ends and no pulling or draw-up is required. The 
rail ends are wire brushed to clean off rust and foreign 
matter and a clamp is used to hold the rail ends in aline- 
ment and 5% in. to 34 in. apart. Molds of a different de- 
sign are applied and the rail ends are preheated to about 
1800 deg. F. When they have been preheated properly, 
the Thermit is ignited and then poured from a crucible 
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into the molds through two gates on top of the ball. The 
gating of the molds is designed so that the molten metal 
washes the face of the rail ends, actually melting a portion 
of the rail, and fills the space between. The theoretical 
temperature of the Thermit reaction is 5400 deg. F., but 
actually, because of some alloy content in the mixture and 
heat losses, the temperature in the molds is about 4000 
deg. F. 

The Thermit mixture for the full-fusion welds was also 
changed slightly by adding some manganese and _ nickel 
to produce a weld metal with a hardness approximating 
closely the hardness of the rail steel. Actual hardness 
tests of welds in the tunnel varied from 275 to 290 Brinell 
and the rail hardness runs from 225 to 260 Brinell. 

The new weld does not have gates sticking out from 
the fins at each side and the fins themselves project out 
from the web a little less than those of the type K weld. 
In addition, the fins have a more rounded contour, avoid- 
ing sharp re-entrant angles as much as possible. These 
features, combined with the fact that the rail ends are 
not drilled, eliminate to a large degree the stress-raising 
features and weaknesses that were held responsible for 
the initial development of fatigue cracks—the first stage 
of many of the failures previously encountered. 


All Welds Radiographed 


The first field application of the full-fusion weld was 
made in the Moffat tunnel. Because this weld was new 
and also to insure, as nearly as possible, that all welds 
would be perfect, they were photographed with gamma 
rays to detect blow holes and cold-shot within the weld, 
using radium as the activating source. For this purpose, 
four 100-milligram and one 200-milligram capsules of 
radium were rented, by means of which five welded joints 
could be photographed at a time. These capsules are 
aluminum and contain the radium in powder form. The 
gamma rays from the radium capsules are of a quality 
equivalent to those from a one- or two-million volt 
x-ray machine, 

To take the films, a clamp with attached film holders 
was placed on the rail at the weld, the radium capsule 
was hung on the clamp on one side of the joint and two 
films were placed, one in a vertical position on the opposite 
side of the head and the other in a horizontal position 
under the base. For the 100-milligram capsule, the films 
were exposed 45 min. through the head and 10 min. 
through the base. As a check on the radiograph pictures, 
artificial defects were taped on the head of the rail about 
¥4-in. from the limits of the weld. These artificial de- 
fects consisted of three small cubes of metal varying from 
14-in. to 4 ¢-in. in size, with small holes drilled through 
them. These were checked on each radiograph film to 
make sure that a good picture was obtained. 

Special measures were taken to protect the workmen 
from the radium rays. Those working around the radium 
carried a film similar to a dental x-ray film and if they 
were exposed to too much radium, the film would darken. 
The films carried by the men were developed every two 
weeks and new films substituted. -In addition, the men 
were given a blood test every month and the men carry- 
ing the radium carried the capsules on sticks five feet long 
with red flags tied on them. The workmen were in- 
structed to stand 10 ft. away, for a man can work safely 
eight hours a day at that distance and still be subjected 
to less than a minimum exposure. 

When the welding work was first started, the weld 
rejections were very high, but the methods of welding 
were soon perfected and the rejection rate was reduced to 
two per cent. One of the principal aids to the design ol 
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the new weld and to improving the methods of application 
was a series of etch tests made on rejected and experi- 
ou mental joints, which showed that where a portion of the 
cal J rail ends was actually melted or “washed” when the 
ut HF weld metal was poured, the weld was sound, otherwise 
nd not. To insure that this would take place, it was neces- 
00 sary to give the rail ends adequate preheating. 
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<el Welding Procedures 

ng 

‘th In general, the rails .were welded into continuous 
ell ® strings 1,017 ft. long outside the tunnel near the east 


portal and the connection or closure welds between the 
ym @ Strings were made in the track. A dock 1000 ft. long 
ut @ and 42 ft. wide, parallel to the main line and 8 ft. from it 


ld. § on the south side was constructed of 12-in. by 12-in. 
\d- § timbers. The height of the dock was 10 in. above the top 
se of the main line rails. This dock accommodated a stock 


ref pile of unwelded rails and provided space for welding 

ng ™ work and the storage of the welder strings. 

‘or In doing the welding work, four strings were welded 

ge} at a time, beginning at the east end and progressing 
uphill, toward the tunnel. The joints were alined, rail 
clamps attached and the welds were made in multiples of 
four. The molds were made on the job, using wooden 
patterns. These were put in place and preheating was 


begun, 
as 
as Portable Kerosene Burners 
<< For preheating purposes, portable kerosene | 
id. ; , portable kerosene burners 
. connected to an air-blower powered by a Briggs-Stratton 
ie gasoline motor were used. A hole was provided in the 
a side of the mold for the entrance of the preheating flame 
nl which hole was plugged before pouring the weld. While 
he the rail ends were being preheated, the top of the mold 
i was covered with an iron plate to retain the heat. The 
a original estimates of preheating time were 15 min., based 

on calculations and experimental work at elevations near 
sq 54 level, but because of the high elevation and colder 
‘le weather an average of one hour was required to bring 
“a the rail ends here to a cherry red color, or 1800 deg. F. 
ite his temperature was checked on every weld with an 
za optical pyrometer. 
“a While the rail ends were being preheated, the crucibles, 
in which were swung to one side, were filled with the Ther- 
og | mit mixtures ready to be fired and when the preheating 
awe WAS completed, the preheating hole was plugged, the cope 
ie WAS placed on the top of the molds and the crucibles 
im Sung into place over the cope and ignited. Completion 
che the Thermit reaction requires about 30 sec., after 
ri which the crucibles were tapped by knocking out a pin 

in the bottom and the molds were poured. 
va When the welds had cooled, the mold boxes were 
oa removed, the gates were cut off with an oxy-acetylene 
ey | Cutting torch and the running surface of the rail was 
cn ground to proper contour with a heavy-duty gasoline- 
vo engine-driven carriage-mounted grinder having a flanged 
a roller at each end. The sides of the welds on the rail 
“i heads were finished with a portable gasoline-engine- 
a driven flexible shaft grinder, after which the radiographs 


. | Were taken to check the soundness of the welds. 

n 

ly As the welding work progressed along each set of four 
| 1017-ft. strings, they were lined over onto the finished 


d rae 

. side of the dock next to the main line, and another group 

jd § Of tails was lined over in preparation for the next series 
of welds. 

. The 1017-ft. strings normally consisted of 21 39-ft. 

of § and three 66-ft. lengths, requiring 23 welds to the rack. 


The rails were originally ordered in 66-ft. lengths, but 
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the mill could not furnish them and a large number were 
received in various lengths between 39 ft. and 66 ft. 

The welded rails were pulled into the tunnel in pairs 
by a Diesel switch engine with two flat cars. For this op- 
eration, ties were placed across and on top of the main 
line rails at approximately 40 ft. intervals and two of the 
new welded strings were lined over sidewise onto the 
ties. 

The new rails were placed about three feet - apart 
and spiked onto the sled ties. Rail anti-creepers were 
also placed on the new rail on each side of each sled tie. 
On the bottom of the sled ties, tie plates, cut in half, and 
spiked to the tie were used as sled shoes on the ball of the 
main line rails. At the end of the welded rails, modified 
gripper clamps were attached and a 1%-in. steel cable 
was extended from these to the drawbar of the rear 
flat car, using a special fitting for attachment to the draw- 
bar. By this means, the rails were pulled into the tunnel 
at speeds as high as 25 m.p.h. 

To unload the new rails, the spikes were pulled, the 
rails were jacked up, and the sled ties were pulled out, 
after which the new rails were let down to the track ties 
between the running rails in upright position. To save 
time with the switch engine in spotting the 1017-ft. 
lengths of new rail, they wére lapped slightly and when 
installed, a short piece was cut off with an oxy-acetylene 
cutting torch to get the proper space for the clesure weld. 
The skid ties were loaded on the two flat cars behind the 
Diesel locomotive and were returned to the welding 
dock. 

Pulling in the rail was a problem, particularly at the 
west end which was relaid first, because of the volume 
of wartime traffic. In this part of the work, only two 
strings a day could be hauled in, because of the longer 
distance involved, and frequently the gang had to wait 
several hours before a sufficient interval occurred between 
trains. At first, the crew was limited to a maximum of 
two-hour blocks for this work. In the latter stages of the 
work in the east end, the time permitted was cut to 45 
min, and because of the shorter distance involved, as many 
as four pairs of the long rails were hauled in per day. 


Laying the Rail 


In the relay operation, four strings 1017 ft. long were 
usually laid at a time. The rail was laid on new double- 
shoulder 8%-in. by 11%-in. 112-lb. tie plates with new 
spikes. The tie plates and spikes were dipped in a suit- 
able grease or rust-preventative compound before appli- 
cation. Five types of such protective coatings are under 
test in the tunnel. The rail was coated on the welding 
dock, except at the ends before being pulled into the tun- 
nel. The ends were coated after the closure welds were 
made. 

Two Nordberg spike-pulling machines were used to 
pull old spikes and the old rail was lined over on the out- 
side ends of the ties. The old tie plates were removed 
and new tie plates placed, after which the new rail was 
lined in place and spiked. No adzing was required, since 
the old and new tie plates were the same size, and the 
spiking was done by hand. The ends of the new rail were 
held in alinement by fish plates secured by clamps and 
wedges until the following day when the closure welds 
were made. 

The closure welds were made in the track and radio- 
graphed in a manner similar to that already described. 
It was decided not to reject any closure welds, however, 
unless the photographs showed actual evidence of lack 
of fusion and none were rejected, although a few photo- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Modern Rolling Stock Materials 


A discussion of the type of passenger-car construction 
that has resulted in the development of the modern 
de luxe coach and the materials available for the future 


By Stephen H. Badgett 


Mechanical Engineer, Pressed Steel Car Company 


NE of the earliest so-called “steel” coaches was 
O built by the Pressed Steel Car Company and de- 

livered to the Southern in 1906. Considerable 
wood was used throughout; both the body and trucks 
being of a composite construction. The coach was about 
74% ft. long, weighing 110,100 Ib. and seating 73 pas- 
sengers. The specialties were rather few; consisting 
in part of plain air brake, high-pressure steam heat, 
Pintsch gas lights, walk-over seats, and so on. 

The all-steel coach of the late ’20’s, common before 
the advent of the streamliner, was constructed of rela- 
tively heavy mild steel sections and the general interior 
finish was also fabricated of steel. The clerestory type 
of roof was yet in vogue and the fish-belly center sill 
in combination with a steel platform and bolster casting 
was still common though being somewhat displaced. 

A typical coach of this era was about 79 ft. long, weigh- 
ing 130,500 Ib., and seating 84 passengers. The special- 
ties had both been improved and increased in number ; 
now including an air brake with a universal valve, bat- 
teries, a belt-driven 2-kw. generator, and an improved 
coupler, to mention several. 

The railroads were becoming alarmed at the increase 
in total train weight with no revenue increase. Stronger 
and lighter materials of construction were offered, the 
modern streamlined coach was developed, and the A. A. R. 
later evolved a specification setting forth a standard for 
safety and strength in passenger car design. Just pre- 
vious to this war, a typical deluxe streamlined coach 





Table I—General Trend in Steel Coach Weight 


Late 
twenties Modern deluxe 

1906 Coach coach coach 

Weight of complete car, Ib. ....... 110,100 130,500 121,000 

Weight of two trucks, Ib. ........ 36,500 33,600 39,000 

Weight of complete body, Ib. 73,600 96,900 82,000 

Weight of body specialties, Ib.. 11,000 40,300 48,500 
Weight of body without specialties, 

i Lith'p bp sve Ae Webs ae pines ae 62,600 56,600 33,500 
Body specialties in percentage of 

complete body, per cent ........ 15 42 59 

On TE eae Re aS 2 74% 79 85 

Number of passengers ............ 73 84 56 





of riveted and welded low-alloy steel construction was 
about 85 ft. long, weighing 121,000 Ib. and seating 56 
passengers. 

The specialty items had been further improved and 
increased in number; electro-pneumatic control devices 
having been added to the air brake, modern lighting and 
air conditioning requiring larger capacity batteries and 
20 kw. generators, improved seating, air-pressure water 
system, and others. Streamlining required a skirting and 
a full end closure. The brake cylinders, roller bearings, 


NotE—This is am abstract, of a paper presented at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the ae Society of Mechanical Engineers, Railroad Division, 
Pittsburgh, , June 20, 1944. 
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and various ride-cushioning devices had been added to 
the trucks. 

Table I compares the steel coach weights of the three 
eras and further subdivides them into components in 
order to illustrate the individual trends. The following 
discussion refers to this table. 

Low-alloy steel construction combined with an alum- 
inum interior brought an abrupt decline in the weight oi 
the complete car. Other structural materials or a welded 
assembly will result in a further reduction. The weight 
of two trucks shows some increase due to the advent of 
roller bearings, ride-cushioning devices, and the attach- 
ment of brake cylinders to the trucks. The weight of 
comp ‘lete body shows a decline from the late twenties, 





Table ll—Trend in Coach Body ae Specialty Weights, 
Per Foot of Length 


Late 
twenties Modern deluxe 

1906 Coach coach coach 

Length. over-all, ft,- .a.us . fvwebin 74% 79 85 

Weight of complete car, om pS 1,480 1,655 1,425 

Weight of complete body, Ib. .... 985 1,225 965 

Weight of body specialties, Ses 145 510 570 
Weight of body without  special- 

ties, ID. 6. suisndey te tens> dae 840 715 395 





SOE a breakdown indicates the trends of the body itial- 
ties and the remaining body structure combined with 
the finish. The weight of body specialties has increased 
to over four times that of the 1906 coach and the 
trend shown is definitely upward. The trend of weight 
of body without specialties indicates the results of devel- 
opment and design efforts towards a reduction in weight. 
The riveted and welded deluxe coach chosen follows rea- 
sonably the forerunning type of construction and thus 
emphasizes the fine results accomplished by the combina- 
tion of a low-alloy-steel structure with aluminum finish. 
With a 10% ft. increase in car length, this weight is 
about one half that of the 1906 coach. The percentage 
figures also serve to show the specialty trend; the rise 
to 59 per cent being emphasized by the reduction in 
body weight. 

Table II reduces the weights to the common base of 
pounds per foot of length. The same trends are indi- 
cated throughout. Notice in comparison to Table I that 
the per-foot weights of the complete car and of the com- 
plete body for the deluxe coach are both less than for 
either of the other two coaches. 


Table I1I—Trend in Coach Weight Per Passenger 





Late Modern deluxe 
twenties coach 
1906 Coach coach 

Number of passengers .... 73 84 56 84 (assumed) 
Weight of complete car,,Ib. 1,510 1,555 2,160 1,440 
Weight of complete body, Ib. 1,010 1,155 1,465 975 
Weight of body specialties, 

Be oes. caked aoe cee 150 480 865 575 
Weight of body without 

specialties, Ib. .......06-. 860 675 6006 400 
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The reduction of the weight figures to a per-passenger 
basis in Table III is a method of comparing the amount of 
service the individual passenger of the three eras received 
from the railroads. In order directly to compare the late 
twenties coach witha modern coach, the deluxe coach has 
been stripped of the comfortable lounge rooms, substi- 
s tuting small toilets in their stead, and the seat spacing 
has been reduced so as to accommodate 84 passengers. 
i These figures are tabulated in the last column. With 
reference to the weight of complete car and weight of 
complete body, this added’ column emphasizes the addi- 
tional comforts of the large lounge rooms and the spacious 
seating with a decrease in total coach revenue and an in- 
crease in the weight hauled per passenger. This may 
be presented as an argument for further decreasing the 
complete car weight in order to increase the revenue per 
passenger pound. 

Omitting the 56 passenger coach for the present, the 
weight of body specialties shows that the service per pas- 
senger in the form of comfort and safety attributable 
to the specialties has been considerably increased. Now 
considering the deluxe coach, this service is abruptly 
increased to almost twice that of the late twenties coach. 








The fewer passengers also provide less revenue out of 
which to amortize this increased cost. The colunins con- 
taining the weight of body without specialties accentuate 
the body weight reduction per passenger without penal- 
izing the strength or safety of the structure. 

Tables I through III place emphasis on the remarkable 
service being offered by the railroads to the public 
through the medium of the deluxe cars. The specialties 
have increased considerably in number, and therefore, in 
total weight. Some of the individual manufacturers have 
obtained weight reduction through use of the light metals 
or through a more efficient application of steel, but the 
general trend has been decidedly opposite to that of the 
body structure. The specialties hold a field for weight 
reduction, dependent upon certain factors which will be 
discussed later. 


Development of Materials 


The development and first application of the Alloy 
Steels was spread over the era of awakening weight 
consciousness before and during the building of the early 
streamliners, and today the majority of these cars are 


Interior of the 1906 Southern Coach 
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Modern De Luxe Light Weight Coach in Which Welding Has Been Used Extensively 


constructed of this material. Aluminum was first used to 
lighten the inside finish. Cars constructed of each metal 
have proven their worth under conditions of severe 
service. 

The non-structural material of a coach holds an oppor- 
tunity for the application of magnesium and the justifi- 
cation for its use will be its cost-weight ratio. While cer- 
tain new variations in alloys will be placed on the 
postwar market, it is doubtful that any radically different 
materials or combinations suitable for railroad rolling 
stock structures will immediately appear. The problem 
facing us is rather the placing of existing materials of 
construction into their proper economic sphere of use. 

Weare all probably familiar with the use of steel in the 
modern streamlined car. The structure is of an alloy 
steel, the trucks of an alloy- or common-steel casting, the 
equalizers and axles of steel forgings and so on. 





Table IV—Comparison of Open Hearth and Low 
Alloy Steels 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Open hearth Low alloy 
PAG Ge TW Ga oe sabe eed eb a ches 30,000,000 30,000,000 
Yield strength, Ib. per sq. in........... bate 32,000 50,000 
Ultimate strength, Ib. per sq. in............. 60,000 70,000 

BASIC DESIGN STRESSES (lb. per sq. in.) 

BUR 8 aN Fo) 5d Se AS bby neh Eb EO CA BO 16,000 25,000 
OS NSE REI RE eOe G e Se ah ee 10,000 15,600 
Ee ee ee a DE EF, Oi ps eae 20,000 31,200 





Table V—Typical Properties of Magnesium 


Weight, Elastic Yield, Ultimate 
Alloy Ib. per cu. in. modulus, lb. Ib. per sq. in. Ib. per sq. in. 
Magnesium ........ 0.065 6,500,000 27,000 42,000 
Aluminum 178-T ... 0.101 10,300,000 32,000 55,000 





The cars before the streamliners were assembled by 
riveting relatively heavy sections together. Today thin 
alloy-steel sections are either riveted or welded together 
with welding resulting in the lighter car. The rapid cool- 
ing associated with spot welding tends to change the ad- 
jacent structure of the metal and this in combination with 
the dynamic buckling of thin sheets in service may cause 
fatiguing at the weld. A number of years ago some ex- 
periments were undertaken to determine the relative 
ability of two types of spot welded low alloy steel speci- 
mens to withstand a tensile loading. The results of this 
investigation emphasize the importance of properly stif- 
fening thin spot-welded low-alloy stee! side sheets against 
the formation of dynamic buckles in service in order to 
avoid tensile-fatigue failure. 

That steel may be commercially welded so as to de- 
velop the full required strength is an outstanding eco- 
nomic and design advantage. This statement presumes 
welding quality and process control. Welding may be de- 
signed to maintain continuity of joint and it will avoid ex- 
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pensive and unsightly riveting. Various clips, supports, and 
clamps can be readily welded in place ; avoiding punching, 
reaming, and riveting these items. Water-tight joints can 
be ensured and errors of workmanship corrected. 

At first, there was complaint about the formability of 
low alloy steels. While their general formability still 
holds room for improvement, we have become familiar 
with their characteristics. The steel companies have 
developed improved characteristics. 

As a new product, alloy steels had their troubles and 
it was necessary to learn how to fabricate them. At one 
time the forming die cost attached to a car may well have 
been a considerable portion of the total but the proper 
application of welding has reduced this considerably. 
Compare the all welded bolster with flame cut dia- 
phragms to the riveted bolster having pressed diaphragms. 

For long steel shapes requiring accuracy, such as 
mouldings, either the draw bench or power rolls may be 
used. These methods are limited by the characteristics 
and thickness of the steel that may be economically 
formed. 


Steel Castings 


Steel castings play a large part in the make-up of a 
car. Welding has replaced a considerable number of 
castings in the car structure and is justified in so doing 
as long as the weldment is satisfactory in both the eco- 
nomic and engineering sense. 

Castings have certain adaptabilities that are hard to 
beat. This has particular reference to the ease of filleting 
and flowing from one section to a different one in such 
a way as to avoid discontinuity and abrupt stress con- 
centrations. This can be a critical consideration where 
the structure must withstand heavy shocks. 

A properly designed weldment will generally weigh 
less than a steel casting. Thinner high tensile sections 
may be used than a good foundry practice will allow for 
casting walls. It may be that a combined weldment and 
casting should be employed to meet a given set of condi- 
tions. 

Truck equalizers are expensive forgings. Some devel- 
opment is at present under way towards casting these in 
a high-tensile steel. If preliminary design bears out in the 
final result, there will be a considerable weight reduction. 
An item as critical as the equalizer will require strict 
quality control in the foundry, possibly either X-ray or 
magnaflux. 

Magnesium is today little known outside of certain war- 
time industries but it is apparently being successfully used 
both structurally and otherwise. Due to low elastic modu- 
lus and strength’combined with a somewhat higher cost, 
magnesium is not a satisfactory structural material for 
railroad rolling stock, but this metal with its light weight 
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and suitability for extrusion can be employed for certain 
non-structural purposes in passenger cars. 

Magnesium does not form particularly well without ap- 
plication of heat but it is claimed that the forming tem- 
peratures will not affect its properties. Thin sections of 
magnesium constitutes a fire hazard; the more finely di- 
vided material having the greatest potential hazard. Chips, 
turnings, grindings, drillings, etc., are a serious shop haz- 
ard and strict precautions must be taken for their proper 
collection and disposition. 





Magnesium corrodes readily and should be thoroughly 
covered with a protective coating. Pockets that might en- 
trap corrosive media must be avoided. Copper or alloys 
containing copper must not be allowed to contact mag- 
nesium. Steel rivets and screws should not be arbitrarily 
used to fasten this metal in place, particularly if corrosive 
media are present. However, steel screws can be plated 
so as to avoid a direct contact. 

Certain aluminum alloys are gaining acceptance as 
structural materials, and events have emphasized their 
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New York Central Coach Built in the Late 1920's 
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Typical Underframe of a Passenger Coach of the Late 1920's 


ability to withstand punishment. Several of the earlier 
aluminum car structures were not entirely satisfactory but 
improved alloys and a broader knowledge of aluminum’s 
limitations have overcome much of this which may now 
be regarded as part of the education inherent in learning 
to use this metal. 

The heat-treated and cold-worked classes of the 
wrought aluminum alloys holding our general interest are 
outlined in Table VI. These alloys obtain their strength 
in the manner indicated by the column headings. Some 
of the heat-treated alloys may also be cold worked to in- 
crease their physicals. , 

Nature has bestowed upon aluminum some physical 
characteristics quite different from steel. The elastic 
modulus and unit weight are both-about one-third those 


Table VI—Classification of Aluminum Alloys 
Heat treated Cold worked 
178 2S 


7> 2s 
248 38 
538 52S 
61S ove 





Table VII—Minimum Physical Properties of 
Aluminum Alloys 
Heat treated Cold worked 


sees si i / ne exeey 
Alloy Ultimate Yield Alloy Ultimate 
2S-4H 14,000 
178-T 55,000 32,000 to to 
2S-H 22,000 
248-T 62,000 40,000 38-4 H 17,000 
to to 
53S-T 32,000 25,000 3S-H 27,000 
528-4H 31,000 
61S-T 38,000 35,000 to to 
52S-H 39,000 


of steel. Heating either the cold-worked or the heat- 
treated alloy above certain temperatures will result in a 
loss of strength which cannot be recaptured without a re- 
heat treatment. 

The alloys most commonly used in passenger equip- 
ment cars for non-structural purposes are 38, 52S and 
53S ; and for structural purposes are 17S and 24S with 
17S the more predominate. 

Table VII outlines the minimum ultimate and yield 
strength values of these alloys. Alloy 61S-T is included 
as one that cannot be used structurally in passenger cars 
because the spread between the ultimate and yield is 
less than that required by the A. A. R. A modified alloy, 
61S-T62, is available with the spread increased sufficiently 
by reducing the yield to 26,000 Ib. per sq.-it: The 17S 
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alloy has a yield comparable to open-hearth steel and the 
A. A. R. specification, therefore, permits designs using 
this alloy to be based on the published design stresses 
for open-hearth steel. The 24S-T alloy has higher phys- 
icals than 17S-T but does not form as readily and is at 
present somewhat more expensive. 

Waviness is often removed from thin alloy-steel side 
sheets by applying a high heat. This method cannot be em- 
ployed with aluminum without some loss of strength and 
therefore structural aluminum sheathing should be pur- 
chased specially flattened. Fortunately, good design gen- 
erally requires a thickness that will absorb considerable 
deflection without buckling. Careful handling during 
fabrication and erection must be observed. The expan- 
sion coefficient is about twice that of steel and indiscrim- 
inate hot riveting may drive sufficient metal ahead into 
a blind end to form a buckle difficult of removal. 

The A. A. R. Specification limits to 1 in. the deflec- 
tion of a passenger car having approximately 60-ft. wheel 
base and under an 800,000 Ib. buff applied onto the rear 
draft lugs. This restriction combined with the low elas- 
tic modulus of the aluminum alloys imposes a limitation 
on the structural weight saving. Aluminum has been 
added to a design of car structure having a satisfactory 
stress analysis in order to remain within the limiting de- 
flection. 

Even though a higher-strength aluminum alloy were 
placed on the market in the postwar period, an analysis 
of the two preceding paragraphs will indicate that such an 
alloy cannot be economically used for outside structural 
sheathing or for any member affecting the deflection. 
However, this alloy would perform satisfactorily to re- 
duce the weight of certain other structural members. 

The effect of heat on the strength of the structural 
alloys has been previously remarked and this eliminates 
fusion welding in a member requiring maintenance of 
full strength. Non-structural alloys such as’3S or 525 
can be readily are, gas or spot welded. Spot welding 
of structural aluminum alloys is today practiced in the 
aircraft industry. The American Welding Society’s Rec- 
ommended Practice and the individual papers concerned 
with spot welding this metal generally stress two points; 
that extensive surface preparation is required and that 
the stored energy Aype of welding produces the soundest 
and most econorhical welds. 

Published: statements indicate that while the shear 
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strength of the structural spot welds is satisfactory, their 
ability to carry appreciable tensile loads is not con- 
sistent. Spot welds in the structural alloys are particu- 
larly susceptible to corrosion and require thorough pro- 
tection. 

Aluminum Rivets 


Although aluminum rivets are available in several 
different alloys, steel and A17S-T alloy rivets are the 
most satisfactory. The 17S-T alloy rivet possesses a 
creater strength than the A17S-T but its qualities are 
such that it must be heat treated and driven immediately 
thereafter or held at a very low temperature until used. 

The strength of Al7S-T rivets is appreciably less than 
for steel rivets and aluminum has a tendency towards cor- 
rosion in the presence of steel. Therefore, the choice of 
rivets will be influenced by the severity of both the load 
being transmitted and the conditions of corrosion. Pro- 
viding the individual parts are properly primed and the 
completed structure thoroughly covered by a protective 
coating, there should generally be no reason to fear 
corrosion in the-passenger coach. If containers holding 
brine solutions are loaded through dining car vestibules, 
the splashing and resultant entrapment of some solution 
around connections will cause a materially accelerated 
corrosion, especially if exposed steel rivets are present. 

The effect of spot welding and steel rivets on corrosion 
of aluminum alloys has been mentioned. Heat, no matter 
through what medium it is applied, will tend to lessen the 
corrosion resistance of the 17S-T and the 24S-T alloys. 
\luminum should not be allowed to contact any materials 
containing an appreciable amount of copper. Certain 
types of composition flooring and some glues must be 
specified to contain corrosion inhibiting agents. If rea- 
sonable precautions are taken, however, there will be no 
particular need for concern. 

Though it is claimed that aluminum in general pas- 
senger equipment service is resistant to corrosion, I feel 
that the corrosive effect of the adjacent material and 
the conditions of service should be examined rather than 
indiscriminately to specify that the car is to be built of 
aluminum throughout. 

In general, aluminum alloys at full strength do not cold 
iorm as readily as steel. Thev have a tendency to crack 
unless a sufficiently large radius die is used but a low 
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heat will improve this condition. The cold worked alloys 
may be selected of a temper to suit the severity of form- 
ing. The less the cold work the easier to form. 

Shapes, structural or otherwise, of almost any cross 
section may be formed by the extrusion process which 
has the advantage of producing very lengthy sections and 
at the same time maintaining close tolerances. The maxi- 
mum length is at present based upon a billet weight of 
350 Ib. at 0.1 Ib. per cu. in. and the capacity of the 
straightening equipment. 

Extrusion dies are very often, though not always, con- 
siderably less costly than pressing dies. By extruding, 
only one die is required for each part. The cost of rolls 
for complete mouldings and retainers sometimes varies 
between 10 to 14 times extrusion die costs. 


Aluminum Car Specialties 


Though aluminum has been used to some degree, fer- 
rous metal in various forms holds the major role in the 
specialty field. The early discussion in this paper pointed 
out both the service being offered the traveling public in 
terms of specialty weight and the contribution of the spe- 
cialties to the total car weight. The specialty manufac- 
turers have in general not presented large over-all weight 
decreases with steel. In an endeavor to reduce weight, 
we have at times requested quotations covering both steel 
and aluminum. While the weight reduction may have 
been pleasing, the price did not always permit use of the 
lighter item. 

The specialties hold a field for further reduction in pas- 
senger-car weight and satisfactory results can be obtained 
with aluminum provided the cost is reduced to an eco- 
nomical cost-weight ratio. I have reviewed this problem 
with some specialty manufacturers and the higher ma- 
terial price plus new manufacturing problems often ma- 
terially raised the final cost. 

Aluminum saved about 875 lb. per car with the air- 
brake specialties. The relay and control valves are both 
intricate castings and passengers’ lives depend upon their 
correct operation. Casting porosity must be avoided and 
accomplishing this plus the cost of aluminum advanced 
the price. 

The price of an air distribution system was consider- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Finds Railroads Heavily Taxed 


B. I. R. staff report shows that 1940 levy hit them, the pipe 
lines, and buses harder than trucks, air lines, and water 
carriers; Childe indicates disposition to oppose user taxes, 
interest charges, and the like, on publicly-financed facilities 


were more heavily taxed in 1940 than the intercity 

truck lines, air lines, and water carriers, according 
to the staff report on Carrier Taxation which has been 
submitted to the Board of Investigation and Research by 
Ronald B. Welch, the board’s director of tax studies. The 
report, in three volumes occupying 753 mimeographed 
sheets plus appendices, has been sent out “to a limited 
number of interested persons for criticism.” 

The board’s recommendations on the matter will be 
formed “chiefly on the basis of this staff report and the 
criticisms submitted in response to this invitation,” said 
Chairman Robert E. Webb’s letter of transmittal. Mr. 
Webb pointed out that the impending termination of the 
board’s existence on September 18 “makes it imperative 
that criticisms be submitted as promptly as possible.” He 
suggested a deadline of August 15, adding that criticisms 
of selected chapters “will be helpful” if some who receive 
it are unable to consider the whole report. 


RR rere more oil pipe lines, and intercity bus lines 


Childe Opposed to User Charges 


The Webb letter also gives an insight into some of 
Board Member C. E. Childe’s thinking on the taxation 
matter ; for it sets forth for comment and criticism some 
of Mr. Childe’s “tentative observations and conclusions.” 
Chairman Webb's position is not indicated. The tentative 
conclusions of Mr. Childe reflect his disposition to take 
issue with material in the staff report which suggests that 
any appraisal of the comparative impact of taxes on dif- 
ferent types of carriers should include, in cases of carriers 
using public facilities, consideration of adequate “user 
charges,” “property tax equivalent,’ and allowances for 
interest on the public’s investment. 

Dr. Welch, the author of the report, is a former mem- 
ber of the faculties in the economics departments of Yale 
University and the University of New Hampshire, and 
former research director of the National Association of 
Assessing Officers. The investigations out of which the 
report has come were in response to that provision of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 which directs the board to 
study “the extent to which taxes are imposed upon [rail, 
motor, and water] carriers by the United States, and the 
several states, and by other agencies of government. .. .” 
This is one of the three specific assignments given to the 
board ; the others called for investigations of the relative 
economy and fitness of carriers on which the board has 
issued a “preliminary report,’ and of public aids to car- 
riers on which no reports have been issued save the land- 
grant-rate study submitted recently to the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

The “relative overtaxation” of the railroads, oil pipe 
lines and intercity bus lines, according to the report, is 
“largely” traceable to three aspects of contemporary tax 
institutions as follows: “(1) The failure of the states and 
their political subdivisions to exact property taxes from 


ns 
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other carrier groups commensurate with those exacted 
from the railroads; (2) the heavy tax penalty imposed 
by the federal government upon equity financing of cor- 
porations ; and (3) the imposition by the federal govern- 
ment of an excise tax on pipe lines that has no counter- 
part in the peacetime taxes on other transportation 
agencies. 

Other “contributing factors” are listed as: “(4) The 
assumption by the states that they are more severely re- 
stricted by the federal constitution in the taxation of in- 
terstate carriers than seems justified in view of recent 
court decisions; (5) the failure of both federal and state 
governments to levy user charges upon the truck lines, 
air lines, and water carriers sufficient to cover a fair 
share of highway, airway, waterway, and public terminal 
costs plus a reasonable property tax equivalent; and (6) 
a considerable amount of multiple taxation of buses under 
state vehicle and carrier license tax laws.” 

The foregoing is set forth in the report’s 57-page “sum- 
imary of findings and conclusions,” which get under way 
with comment on the origins of the tax study and its re- 
lation to other studies of the board. The fact that the act 
makes the tax study coordinate with the studies of public 
aids and relative economy and fitness “does not mean that 
these subjects were regarded as independent,” the report 
says. It goes on to suggest that the “interrelationships” 
may be stated as follows: 

“A carrier which is the recipient of public aids, over 
and above any taxes or other charges exacted in return 
for such aids, or which pays less than its fair share of 
taxes for the support of the general functions of govern- 
ment, is able to handle traffic at prices that do not cover 
the full cost of transportation, public as well as private, 
and to compete successfully in fields for which it is in- 
herently less fit than other carriers not similarly favored. 
Conversely, a carrier which is overtaxed is forced, im- 
mediately or eventually, to retire from fields of service 
in which it would be able to compete effectively except 
that one of its expenses—taxes—has been inflated by 
government fiat. Under these circumstances, the trans- 
portation system is precluded from making its maximum 
contribution to the national income with a given share of 
our limited capital and labor resources.” 


Taxes May Wreck Rail Future 


Later on in its chapter on the taxation of railroads, the 
report hails railroad wartime achievements which “have 
discredited many of the prophesies of the ’Thirties,” but 
warns that the future of the railroads “will not be an easy 
one.”’ ‘It questions whether the present optimism concern- 
ing that future “is justified in the face of a vast expansion 
in ship- and plane-building facilities, large water and air 
transport fleets that can be partially converted from mili- 
tary to civilian use, a considerably expanded pipe-line 
network, and ubiquitous proposals for highway construc- 
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tion as part of a large program of post-war public works.” 
Conceivably, the report adds, the future of the railroads 
“may be one in which a relatively small handicap will be 
of decisive influence. Tax policies and institutions could 
easily provide such a handicap, as they are alleged to 
have done during the 20 years prior to the war.” 

Taxes of the year 1940 were selected for many of the 
analyses appearing in the report “because it was one of 
the two years for which tax data were acquired for all 
carrier groups, it was presumably less abnormal than a 
more recent year, and yet it is recent enough to reflect 
most of the taxes now in force.” A table of 1940 tax ac- 
cruals for all major carrier groups shows that railroad 
accruals amounted to $425,929,000; intercity truck lines, 
$25,769,000 ; intercity bus lines, $16,229,000; water car- 
riers, $24,786,000 ; air lines, $4,151,000; pipe lines, $43,- 
324,000. 

Of the railroad total, $232,044,000 were state taxes, 
and $193,885,000 federal taxes. Largest single item on 
the railroad list was the ad valorem property tax of $200,- 
734,000; and next in turn came payroll taxes, $120,958,- 
000, and net income taxes, $70,758,000. No other group, 
save the pipe lines with their payments of $7,503,000, was 
assessed as much as a million dollars in ad valorem prop- 
erty taxes. That figure for intercity truck lines was $631,- 
000; intercity bus lines, $629,000; water carriers, $916,- 
000 ; air lines, $181,000. 


Income Levy Principal Water-Line Tax 


The largest tax paid by the highway carriers was the 
motor fuel tax—$10,362,000 for the truck lines, and 
$5,006,000 for the bus lines. The income tax was the 
largest 1940 levy on the water carriers; it amounted to 
$16,349,000 or 66 per cent of their total taxes. Income 
taxes topped the pipe line list also, but they were ex- 
ceeded slightly in the case of the air lines by the motor 
fuel and oil taxes. 

The report points out that these tax accrual figures are 
incomplete for all carrier groups, and the percentage of 
coverage varies from one group to another. Generally it 
is estimated that the coverage “is in the neighborhood of 
70 per cent of the transportation industry, exclusive of 
private carriers,” although the coverage of the domestic 
intercity transportation industry is “conceivably higher.” 

Discussions of the impact of various types of taxes on 
the several carriers deal first with the ad valorem property 
tax, pointing out that this has traditionally been the heav- 
iest tax on the railroads. It has a comparable impact on 
the pipe lines but rests lightly on the motor carriers, water 
carriers, and air lines. Meanwhile the total tax figure of 
the water carriers, as the report puts it, ‘““was not swollen 
by payments for the use of publicly owned facilities, for 
the only tax which could be construed as such was the 
federal tonnage tax on vessels operating in foreign com- 
merce, and this was paid in negligible amount.” 


Equity Demands “Property Tax Equivalent” 


Coming to its consideration of the “property tax equiv- 
alent,” the report points out that the highway, water and 
air carriers “operate upon ways that are constructed and 
maintained by governments,” while “most airports and a 
substantial number of water carrier terminals are also 
publicly owned and operated.” ‘These facilities,” it adds, 
“are not subject to the property taxes which the rail and 
pipe line carriers must pay on their ways and terminals, 
and it appears that charges made for the use of the facili- 
ties are seldom set with any expectation of recovering a 
property tax equivalent. Unless such an equivalent is col- 
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lected, a competitive advantage is gained over carriers 
which are obliged to operate entirely with private capital.” 

It is readily admitted, however, that “the principle of 
the property tax equivalent is much simpler than its com- 
putation,” which must necessarily be “a rough approxi- 
mation of the taxes which the property in question would 
yield if it were to be transferred to private ownership.” 
Mention is made of such difficulties as the lack of evi- 
dence bearing on the market value of the highways, water- 
ways, and airways, and the fact that investment figures 
make no allowance for “imprudent developments.” Thus 
the suggestion that “the recovery of the property tax 
equivalent on a base closely approximating the unamor- 
tized investment in publicly owned carrier facilities may 
be a proper objective with respect to future investments 
but is not feasible with respect to many existing facilities.” 

Examination of the income tax set-up with special ref- 
erence to “the penalty that the customary net income tax 
imposed on equity financing” convinced the staff that this 
matter should be adjusted. Truckers are found to have 
been quite fortunate in the matter of escaping state in- 
come taxes which practically always catch up with rail- 
roads and bus lines. With respect to the excess profits 
tax, it is pointed out that the air lines “have the advan- 
tage of a provision in the law exempting them from tax if 
their profits are excessive only because of receipts from 
carrying the mails.” 

When it comes to payroll taxes the railroads “not only 
pay old age insurance taxes at a much higher rate than 
other employers, but they pay both old age insurance and 
unemployment compensation taxes on a broader base.” 
Here the report explains that payments in excess of $300 
a month to any one person are exempt from the railroad 
payroll tax, “but other carriers are exempt on payments 
in excess of $3,000 a year—the equivalent of $250 a 
month in cases of continuous employment.” Furthermore, 
“many truck operators are exempt from unemployment 
compensation taxes because they employ fewer than eight 
persons; and the maritime payrolls of water carriers, 
whatever the number of employees, are immune from the 
federal tax and from the taxes of many states.” 


Would Relate Motor Taxes to Highway Use 


Discussions of motor fuel and license taxes bring out 
the staff's view that the registration levy “has serious 
deficiencies unless it is felt that a substantial ‘stand-by’ 
charge is a justifiable aspect of highway finance.” Later 
on the report asserts that “motor vehicle taxes that are 
not related to the extent of highway use, whether desig- 
nated as vehicle registration taxes or motor carrier license 
taxes, not only fail to distribute highway costs equitably 
among intrastate motor vehicle operators but also result 
in multiple taxation of vehicles operating across state 
lines.” 

In the latter connection it does not seem to the staff 
that “reciprocity” arrangements will be extended or 
will even be maintained on the present basis. “The 
only permanent solution to the problem of multiple license 
taxes for vehicles operating regularly in two or more 
states,” the report says, “seems to lie in a tax whose 
base is allocated among the states of operation.” 

Finally comes the report’s consideration of compara- 
tive tax burdens on carriers. It mentions several possible 
norms, but accepts “with minor qualifications’ what it 
calls the “neutrality standard,’ i. e., “the amount of 
taxes that would be paid if a given sum were to be raised 
from the subjects of comparison in such fashion as to 
minimize the. effect of government upon the direction and 
extent of business enterprise.” 

The report makes it clear that the staff’s choice “does 
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not imply condemnation of the policy of government 
construction and maintenance of facilities used by certain 
of the commercial carrier groups.” However, “such a 
policy must be accompanied by an adequate system of 
user charges if underdevelopment of other types of 
transportation is to be avoided.” 


What “Model Tax System” Would Do 


The next step in the report’s process of testing the 
comparative tax burdens on carriers is to work out a 
“model tax system” embodying four levies as follows : 
(1) A tax of 1.9 per cent of the going concern value of 
carrier operating property, exclusive of representative 
intangibles; (2) a payroll tax high enough to raise 
from each of the carrier groups the amount actually 
accrued in old age insurance taxes; (3) a tax or group 
of taxes upon the users of public ways and terminals 
high enough (after crediting any user charges other than 
taxes) to cover a fair share of (a) the maintenance costs 
incurred by government, (b) depreciation on the publicly 
owned property, (c) interest on funds invested in pub- 
licly owned property and derived by borrowing, by 
general taxation, or by speciai taxation of persons other 
than such users, and (d) a property tax equivalent on 
the publicly owned property; (4) a business tax of five 
per cent upon the national income contribution of each 
carrier, computed after deducting the foregoing taxes but 
before deduction of this tax. |The “national income con- 
tribution” is defined in a footnote as an amount sub- 
stantially equal to a carrier’s net operating income plus 
wages and salaries; it represents “the amount of income 
produced by the business entity and available for distribu- 
tion among the three factors of production—labor, man- 
agement, and capital.’’| 

The ratio of the actual 1940 tax payments of the car- 
riers to estimated payments under the “model tax system” 
are set up as follows: Pipe lines, 1.92; bus lines, 1.04; 
railroads, 1.02; truck lines, 0.75; air lines, 0.38; water 
carriers, 0.26. 

In another test of relative tax burdens, the report 
relates the actual tax payments “to an evidence of taxable 
capacity rather than to hypothetical tax payments.” In 
this connection it is suggested that tax payments might 
be related to operating revenues, net operating income, 
or “national income contributions’ as defined above, The 
report points out that the staff prefers the latter although 
it does not regard any of the three bases with complete 
favor. In any event, the test shows that the tax burden 
as measured by the relationship of actual tax payments 
to “national income contribution,” is relatively heaviest 
on the pipe lines, with the bus lines next and the rail- 
roads “a close third.” 

“Whether the truck lines are fourth or sixth,” the 
report goes on, “depends upon the numerator construc- 
tion. The truck lines appear to be less heavily burdened 
by general taxes than the water and air carriers; how- 
ever, they pay special-benefit taxes in much greater vol- 
ume than either of these other two groups and may 
therefore be said to have a‘heavier total tax burden.” 


The Childe Statement 


3oard Member Childe first assails the staff's general 
conclusion that the pipe lines, bus lines, and railroads 
were more heavily taxed in 1940 than the truck lines, 
airlines and water carriers. That finding, he says, is 
derived “from consideration of the subject solely from 
the standpoint of the tax specialist, and is based on 
methods of appraisal which apparently are commonly 
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followed by tax administrators, but which seem to me 
to be of highly questionable merit.” 

In addition, the report’s assumptions as to the amount 
of “user” costs and “property tax equivalents” charge- 
able to highway, water and air carriers appear to Mr. 
Childe “to be excessive and unjustifiable.”’ Later on Mr. 
Childe points out that the staff’s “model tax system” 
would have increased the 1940 user taxes of. for-hire 
trucks about $50,000,000; bus lines, $4,000,000; air car- 
riers, $8,500,000; and “‘would have added to the taxes 
of water carriers more than $100,000,000.” He added: 
“The report does not specifically advocate the collection 
of user taxes in this volume, and in fact recognizes the 
impracticability of doing so in the case of water carriers. 
However, acceptance of the principles underlying this 
method of comparing tax burdens would presumably 
result in very large increases in user taxes, not only for 
for-hire carriers, but for the private carriers as well.” 


Sees “Multiple Taxation” 


Also, Mr. Childe is “unable to accept the idea that 
interest on total public investment and tax equivalents 
to private property taxes should be exacted from carriers 
using public property as their rights-of-way.” He is 
aware of the fact that “some economists” regard interest 
as part of the “economic cost” of public property, but 
he undertakes to demonstrate the “fallacy” of such reason- 
ing by resorts to the reducto ad absurdum device. He 
asserts that what such economists fail to realize “that 
only a small fraction of the world’s capital, private and 
public, actually yields, is expected to yield, or could yield, 
interest or the equivalent of interest. And he follows 
through to refer to “the Scotsman, Hamilton, (Knight, 
Economic Principles in Practice, p. 400) who calculated 
that a British penny, compounded at five per cent from 
the time of Christ to 1771, would have reached a sum 
greater than 500 million earths, all made of solid gold.” 

“If public works, paid for by taxes, are subsequently 
taxed to pay interest and amortization on the investment, 
the result is that the public taxes itself many times, in- 
stead of once, for the cost of the works,”” Mr. Childe con- 
tinues. “Likewise, if the public proceeds to tax itself 
for the use of public works, an additional sum equivalent 
to taxes which would be exacted from private property, 
the result is simply further multiple taxation, Ob- 
viously, there could be no over-all public benefit from 
the adoption of such tax policies. The application of 
such taxes to carriers would have the effect of increasing 
the tax burden upon consumers and reducing the tax 
burden upon property and income.” 


The Most Important Consideration 


Meanwhile, Mr. Childe had conceded that “the impor- 
tance of taxing carriers fairly with relation to each other 
and to the general taxpayer will be generally admitted.” 
He thinks, however, that one gage which the staff report 
‘almost completely neglected” is that which would call 
for “consideration of carrier taxes in relation to the duty 
of carriers as public servants to render adequate trans- 
portation service at the lowest possible cost to the public.” 

“From the public standpoint,” he insists, “the most 
important consideration is that carrier tax policies be 
such as to foster, or at least not to discourage, the devel- 
opment of a national transportation system which will 
best serve commerce and. the general welfare. From 
this standpoint, asthe staff will undoubtedly agree. 
all carrier taxes should be as low as possible, considering 
the expenses incurred and the benefits conferred by 
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government in connection with the maintenance of the 
carriers” properties and ‘services.” 

Getting into railroad taxes, Mr. Childe explains the 
rail lines’ role as the largest taxpayers in the transporta- 
tion group by pointing out that they are the largest of 
the transportation systems, and that they own, and pay 
taxes on, their rights-of-way, “whereas the other carriers, 
except the pipe lines, operate over rights-of-way owned 
by the public.” In the latter connection, he even con- 
cedes that ‘‘on principle, it would seem that since taxes 
are collected to defray, government expenditures made 
to provide public benefits, taxes should be exacted in 
proportion to (a) the cost of government services ren- 
dered; (b) benefits conferred by governments; (c) 
ability to pay.” 


The “Poor Man’s Friend” 


He then proceeds to rationalize in this way: “All 
taxes, no matter from whom they are collected origin- 
ally, must finally come from personal incomes or capital 
accumulations. Business taxes which are part of the 
cost of doing business and ‘passed on’ in prices of the 
products or services, are in reality taxes borne by pur- 
chasers of such products or services. This is especially 
true of taxes exacted from for-hire carriers. Carriers in 
fact are tax collectors, rather than taxpayers; since they 
pass the taxes along to consumers in their rates and 
charges. Carrier taxes, therefore, are similar in effect to 
sales taxes, viz., that the burden falls disproportionately 
on people of small incomes, who must spend most or all 
of their entire receipts for necessities. Property, per- 
sonal income, inheritance, and capital gains taxes, which 
place the greater share of the tax burden upon the rich 
and prosperous, are therefore to be preferred to carrier 
taxes and consumer taxes which bear heavily upon people 
in poor and moderate circumstances.” 

At the same time Mr. Childe would give “due con- 
sideration” to the “cost of government services rendered 
to carriers, and the feasibility of assessing taxes against 
carriers to meet these costs.” His own consideration of 
these matters seems to have convinced him that property 
taxes, of which the railroads are the heaviest payers in 
the transportation group, “are justified on both theoretical 
and practical grounds.” Moreover, he assembles data 
from which he draws the conclusion that “on the whole 
the valuations of railroad property for tax purposes are 
relatively low,” amounting, as Mr. Childe calculates ‘it, 
to $10.4 billions, as compared with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s rate-making value of $18.8 billion. 

This finding that the property tax is an equitable levy 
need not worry the water carriers, air lines, or motor 
carriers, for, as Mr. Childe puts it, “property taxes are 
a small part of the total taxes paid by those carriers, and 
changes upward or downward, to equalize assessed values 
with actual or book values, would have little bearing on 
rate levels or the competitive position of those carriers 
in comparison with the railroads.” 


Childe Sums Up 


_ Next comes Mr. Childe’s rejection of user charges, 
interest charges, and tax equivalents for publicly-financed 
transportation facilities, as noted above. He then sums 
up, saying that the conclusions which he reaches from 
reading the staff report may be set forth as follows: 


Railroads are relatively heavy taxpayers only in the sense that 
they are large owners of property and therefore pay relatively 
large property taxes, in comparison with highway carriers, water 
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carriers, and air carriers. Income taxes, because they are com- 
puted on net incomes after deducting ‘interest payments, are rela- 
tively low for railroads. From the standpoint of ability to pay 
(measured by net operating income), railroad taxes are low, 
compared with other carriers. Pipeline carriers are relatively 
heavy taxpayers, because they are large owners of property and be- 
cause, they pay heavy special pipeline taxes. But carriers are rela- 
tively heavily taxed, largely because of high special taxes, multiple 
state taxation, and because their property taxes are high in rela- 
tion to the book value of their property. Truck and bus carriers 
pay property taxes which are relatively high in relation to book 
value. The special “user” taxes which comprise a large part of 
their tax burden appear to be adequate, on the whole, to pay 
their share of highway costs. In relation to net operating income, 
truck and bus carriers are relatively highly taxed. Water carriers 
and air carriers pay relatively low taxes, largely because user 
taxes are not assessed against these carriers to pay for their use 
of the public waterways and airways. If user taxes were exacted 
they would have to be passed on to the public in higher charges 
or the carriers would go out of existence. As is implied but not 
elaborated in the staff report, the possibility should be considered 
whether the exaction of such user taxes would force the charges 
of water carrierg and air carriers to such high levels that the 
value of their services to the public would be lost and the carriers 
could no longer continue. 


In addition to its general request for comment and 
criticism and its call for discussion of Mr. Childe’s “tenta- 
tive observations and conclusions,” Chairman Webb’s 
letter of transmittal invites discussion of specific points 
in the staff report as follows: The method of appraising 
carrier property for tax purposes, particularly the extent 
to which cost data should influence the appraisal; the 
need for amendment of the federal income tax law ; the 
concept and computation of property tax equivalents on 
publicly-owned carrier facilities ; the meaning of relative 
overtaxation of business concerns; the methods of iden- 
tifying and measuring relative overtaxation, particularly 
ta) the merits of the “standard’”’ and “model” tax sys- 
tems, as outlined in the report, as measures of relative 
over- or under-taxation, (b) the contention that charges 
for the use of publicly-owned facilities must be high 
enough to cover full interest cost if the tax system is to 
be “neutral,” (c) the selection of “national income con- 
tributions,” in preference to operating revenues or income, 
as the best single measure of taxable capacity of business 
concerns. 

If interested parties, in addition to commenting on the 
staff report, “care to suggest recommendations which 
might appropriately issue from the board,” Chairman 
Webb gives assurance that such proposals “will be given 
careful consideration.” 


x *k * 







“First Army of the Home Front,” Roseville, Cal. 


Mexican laborers who aid the Southern Pacific in maintaining over 
8,500 miles of roadbed and track. 
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44 Purchases Are Up 30 Per Cent 


Class I roads spent $415,302,000 
in first quarter for fuel and sup- 
plies — Expenditures for crossties 
$21,843,000 — greater than for 
the entire depression year 1933 


AILWAY purchases of fuel, materials and supplies 
by Class I roads during the first quarter of 1944 
increased 30 per cent over the same period last 
year and aggregated $415,302,000 compared with $320,- 
020,000 during the comparable 1943 period, according to 
estimates prepared by Railway Age and based upon spe- 
cial reports received from 89 individual carriers. This 
year’s first quarter purchases were 26 per cent greater 
than for the same period two years ago, 63 per cent 
greater than the first quarter of 1941 and 83 per cent 
more than for the similar period in 1940. 

Excluding fuel, Class I railways spent 38 per cent more 
for materials received from manufacturers during the first 
quarter of 1944 than during the same period last year. 
Total purchases, including rails, crossties and all other 
materials amounted to $260,581 ,000, compared with $189,- 
300,000 in 1943, $229,972,000 in 1942, $167,996,000 in 
1941, and $155,264,000 in 1940. Daily average expendi- 
tures for manufactured materials, by Class I roads, dur- 


ing the first quarter reached $2,870,000, or $770,000 » 





Railway Purchases—Class I Roads 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
51,147 69,060 45,457 45,593 
50,531 63,216 43,467 39,939 
59,381 71,172 54,070 42,655 








Miscellaneous Materials 1944* 
and supplies (000) 

SUED ON vc ons Nate Neaes 70,938 

eS BREET ee ee ee 69,861 

DEMO. vask c's vd RsApeeabes 79,353 
Sites - Qigastet crs eekes 220,152 

Rails 

SOMAUY \ “05 s-0p:0's wiecwnoenn et 5,619 

PEED 5 > occ kadakunes 5,481 

OE bboy voi te chee urea 7,486 
Piest  (ieaster 04. Gases 18,586 

Cross Ties 

emery ‘tek ee eh 7,056 
NEE ss cu veab eeeneees 6,831 

SSG % 0k cad Wis ghee oes 7,956 
First Quarter ........+. 21,843 


Total Materials and 
supplies (less fuel) 


frasery pain tipee ates Karas 83,613 
MOST 2c. se wame vases ee 82.173 
BEGOONE. <4 bir o'Vibickigths ates 94,795 
Fist Coirter! i ve 260,581 
Fuel 
pi errs reer er rouse 50,901 
PRCOREY.. noid s oti pecene ss 50,596 
UGA 3k nc obs eh bea Rees 53,224 
Fiest Quarter ~. <2 'sc6s ve 154,721 


Total Materials, Supplies 
and Fuel 


sean BI LAT Rare cee OY eS 134,514 
NE a ake ae . 132,769 
Be Sab eee ee eo 148,019 

Porat. Quarter: .<oNe-.. 415,302 


* Subject to Revision. 





RAILWAY MATERIAL PURCHASES 
Class I Railroads 
Excluding Equipment 
Source: Railwa Records 


EO Fuel 

MMB Roi! 

C1 Gross ties 

G22 Other materia! 
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161,059 203,448 142,994 128,187 


4,471 3,075 3,464 3,529 
4,033 3,817 5,297 4,815 
4,385 3,770 5,168 6,042 








12,889 10,662 13,929 14,386 


4,118 4,895 3,472 4,128 
41622 4,837 3:514 3,928 
6612 6130 4.087 4,635 
15,352 15,862 11,073 12,691 


59,736 77,030 52, 
59,186 71,870 52, 
70,378 81,072 63 


189,300 229,972 167,996 155,264 


39,882 32,803 27,261 24,977 
41,542 31,945 27,901 24,219 
49,296 33,976 31,121 21,880 





130,720 98,724 86,283 71,076 


99,618 109,833 79,654 78,227 
100,728 103,815 80,179 72,901 
119,674 115,048 94,446 75,212 


320,020 328,696 254,279 226,340 


w > 
o 


eo wb > o 
Semon 
Millions of Dollars 
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day more than for 1943 and $1,150,000 a day more than 
in the same period in 1940. 

Miscellaneous materials and supplies (these purchases 
include materials for the maintenance of cars, locomo- 
tives, roadway and structures but exclude rails, ties and 
fuel) amounted to $220,152,000 for the first quarter, an 
increase of 37 per cent over last year’s $161,059,000; 
eight per cent more than for the same period in 1942; 54 
per cent greater than for the first quarter of 1941 and 72 
per cent more than for that period in 1940. The big spurt 
in miscellaneous materials developed during the month of 
March when purchases exceeded those for February by 
$9,492,000 and bettered the January figure by $8,415,000. 


Among the bright spots in the over-all material picture, 





First Quarter Railway Purchases of Miscellaneous Materials 
and Supplies for Maintenance of Cars, Locomotives, Road- 
way and Structures (Excluding Rails, Ties, Fuel) 


% 

Railway Mileage 1944 1943 Change 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown..... 171 $69,827 $61,729 +13 
RE i a eink ih detmanmioune 959 868,577 980,996 -11 
pe Bo rg ee 32 80,674 66,312 +22 
pS ee Sees Sree re 294 127,727 98,943 +29 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ..... 13,147 17,646,697 5,748,643 +207 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast ...... 639 160,901 129,597 +424 
Pte Ce BAO nn os cc bce beds 4,966 3,135,636 2,803,338 +12 
Senet 0 MIO 5 o's’ 0.0 wits creiw'ee 6,382 9,386,844 7,087,908 +32 
Bangor & Aroostook .............. 597 175,720 161,664 +9 
Bingham & Garfield ............... 78 27,977 396,884 -30 
i eS Ee rare 1,825 1,923,912 1,405,005 +37 
"a ap 61 44,948 20,681 +117 
GR eee eee 1,816 890,966 524,387 +70 
Central of New Jersey ........... 692 1,341,630 1,227,900 +9 
COMED FUME ocak get ccoeseseae 422 201,085 130,214 +54 
Charleston & Western Carolina .... 343 111,905 106,167 +5 
BO” es ere ee 3,073 3,846,012 2,818,944 +36 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ........ 912 823,352 485,897 +69 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ....... 131 96,908 75,655 +28 
Chicago & North Western ......... 8,100 4,493,633 2,866,396 +57 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville .. 520 219,315 184,005 +19 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & P. 10,761 5,545,043 2,527,069 +119 
Chicago, Rock Island & ae oa .. 7,751 4,063,451 3,080,607 +32 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & O..... 1,622 646,484 383,240 +69 
CIN er ahd wh hws sts walk 309 266,039 202,650 +31 
Colorado & Southern .............. 748 655,744 447, po +47 
Columbus & Greenville ........... 168 34,418 32,307 | +6 
Delaware & Hudson ... ......... 848 1,043,489 1,045,785 iy 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 984 1,769,388 1,361,628 +30 
Detroit & Mackinac ..........:..-. 244 16,171 17,988  -—10 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line ..... 50 31,027 39,188 —21 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ........ 464 121,062 129,157 —6 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.... 544 622,211 474,154 +31 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic .... 535 67,115 60,086 +12 
Elgin, "Joliet Peers 392 571,123 625,092 -~9 
ME Sra ha otto sid o's 0b &S S50 5 S55 2,418 2,697,781 2,408,070 +12 
Plowsds Bast ‘Coast o.c...cs vcewse ed 682 649,595 429,419 +51 
Fort Worth & Denver City ........ 804 496,486 388,277 +28 
Cole EON SO os wae séccealces ita 8,125 4,840,012 3,619,557 +34 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .............. 1,972 706,573 529,373 +33 
SE I oe ca co heehee ce scak 6,607 6,913,782 6,463,419 +7 
Kansas City Terminal ............ 170 233,948 158,094 +48 
Lake Su J & Ishpeming ....... 156 45,510 22,523 +102 
Lehigh h & H Hudson River 54,989 82,724 -—34 
Lehigh and New England 80,368 46,499 +73 


LQ WE Sb bee Belews bch es 
Louisiana & Arkansas ... 
Louisville & Nashville ... 


1,966,366 1,360,063 +444 
: K 349,815 -18 
3,458,599 2,814,565 +23 


Maine Central ............; 498,457 341,952 +46 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & ? : 969,771 873,501 +11 
Missiseippi Central .............5% 29,758 36,576 -19 
Missouri & Arkansas .............. 43,397 -17 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas ............ 
SE PES oo os 0 6G Che cakes e <4 





eS a a ee eer 68,378 37,336 +83 
ER ST a EE TE ee OT Ee 62,096 34,742 +79 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ae 1,206,812 841,945 +43 


New York Central |.........cs.se — 18,328,243 14,029,632 +31 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... 688 1,562,863 1,301,567 +20 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 1838 3,592,517 2,781,003 +29 
New York, Ontario & Western 546 156,484 187,700 -17 
Nateee Peeihe” 5... 6 clo. he 6,868 3,636,588 2,504,768 +45 
Northwestern Pacific ............+. 331 . 34,453 20,189 +71 
Pete NS ons. . cave seen tis 1,979 1,134,288 665,502 +70 
Pittsburg & Shawmut REY Ss ao ba 97 32,564 21,507 +51 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern .... 190 23,355 21,856 +7 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ...... 136 134,448 «148080 -9 
RenGi. BESS ORs Co RN Es wie db * 1,418 3,709,177 2,273,502 +63 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 118 669,669 601,600 +11 
RONNIE Fo ate es A se sibeseiiwebi os 407 121,000 66,889 +81 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......... 4,946 2,488,847 2,547,496 —2 
SOE, Sachse seeks ict ntepecces? 4,178 2,967,148 2,899,631 +2 
es he eee ees Pps rey et 7,700 7,650,699 6, 660, 000 8415 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines ...... 8,309 13,138,971 6,770,235 +94 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ....... 947 326,683 380,041 —14 
oC ee eer err re 286 166,146 165,373 +.. 
Terminal R. R. of St. Louwis....... 463 385,129 361,311 +6 
Texas & New Orleans ............ 4,341 2,167,402 1,669,912 +30 
TRO We I wg kv Nee 0s C4 Bee 1,903 1,953,896 1,724,651 +13 
pp | ae eee ere eae 9,817 12,671,820 9,068,914 +40 
2 NOD DETTE IRE SE aE TE ES 657 1,536,468 843,023 +82 
Wea ec ck pase ceikeatecsess 2,381 2,337,824 1,460,010 +60 
Western Maryland ............... 842 651,715 70,809 -3 
Weetet EO. sos we ceWsd cers enn 1,195 1,134,900 747,400 +52 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ............ 507 421,760 387,928 +9 
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the roads received 44 per cent more rails than in the first 
quarter of 1943, 74 per cent more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, 33 per cent more than they received 
in the first 90 days of 1941 and 29 per cent more than in 
the first three months of 1940. In fact, expenditures for 
rails have exceeded those of the first quarter for every 
year since 1931, the first year that Railway Age records 
show rails as a segregated item in the volume of railway 
purchases. 

Expenditures for crossties during the first quarter 
amounted to $21,843,000, the greatest for any similar 
period since 1930 and $2,000,000 more than for the entire 
12 months of the depression year 1933. By comparison, 
crosstie expenditures for the first quarter exceeded those 
for respective quarters by 42 per cent in 1943, 13 per 
cent in 1942, 55 per cent in 1941 and 68 per cent in 1940. 
Crosstie expenditures during the first quarter of 1944 
exceeded those for the first eight months of 1932 and for 
the entire first half of-the years 1934-1939 inclusive. 

Fuel purchases for the first quarter amounted to $154,- 
721,000, 18 per cent more than $130,720,000 spent for this 
purpose in the same period last year, 57 per cent more 
than the $98,724,000 in the first 90 days of 1942, 79 per 
cent more than the $86,283,000 in the first three months 
of 1941 and 118 per cent more than for the first quarter 
of 1940, when expenditures reached $71,076,000. Ex- 
penditures for fuel during the first quarter of 1944 ex- 
ceeded the purchases for the first seven months of 1931, 
1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, and 1940; they also exceeded the 
total fuel purchases for the first 10 months of 1932 and 
1933 and were greater than similar purchases for the 
first 6 months of 1937. 


D. & S. L. Rail Renewal 


* (Continued from page 111) 


graphs showed small blow holes at non-critical points. 
Future service of these welds as compared to the others, 
which are perfect as far as could be ascertained, may 
help to determine if the requirements were too severe. 

After the new rail was laid, the inner guard rails were 
replaced. These are located throughout all the gunite- 
lined portions of the tunnel and had been removed before 
the new welded rail lengths were pulled in. New rail 
anti-creepers were applied, as before, with 16 Fair anti- 
creepers per 66-ft. length, 10 of these applied against 
creepage downgrade and 6 against creepage upgrade in the 
easterly two miles of the tunnel, and the same arrange- 
ment on the two per cent grade in the westerly half of 
the tunnel. Because of the relatively constant tempera- 
ture throughout the main body of the tunnel, little creep- 
age was expected, except near the portals, when continu- 
ous welded rail was first installed in 1938. Numerous 
markers were installed throughout the tunnel at that time, 
however, in order that any longitudinal movement of the 
rails could be detected. Curiously, no more than 4-%¢% 
in. of movement was experienced, at the ends of the con- 
tinuous welded rail outside the tunnel, while movement 
of rail up grade of as much as 1¥%-in. occurred at several 
points within the central portion of the tunnel. 

No ties were renewed in this work, since all new ties 
were installed in 1928 when the tunnel was completed, and 
they are still in good average condition. Two 1500-watt 
Kohler light plants with 75-watt electric lights hung 
along the wall on each side of the tunnel were used for 
all of the work. 

The released 112-Ib. rail was cut with torches into 60-ft. 
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lengths to be drilled later and used in sidings or be 
classified as scrap. It was loaded by hand on push cars 
and trucked out of the tunnel to be picked up later. A 
little reballasting and surfacing was done after the rail 
was relaid, but because of the shortage of labor about all 
that could be done was to clean out the cinders before 
the relay, remove the guard rails, complete the welding 
and relay work, replace the guard rails, and do a little 
spot surfacing work. Some foul ballast was trucked out, 
using push cars and dump boxes. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the tunnel is ballasted 
with granite rock ballast and 20 per cent with volcanic 
rock ballast. 


Many Difficulties 


In addition to doing this work without interfering 
with the largest volume of traffic,this line has ever car- 
ried, the labor problem also delayed operations consid- 
erably. It was originally intended to do this work with 
a gang of 80 men but the gang was never this large and 
varied from 40-60 men, with the average closer to the 
smaller figure. In addition, the cold weather and high 
winds in January made it necessary to discontinue op- 
erations until late in the spring because of the difficulty 
experienced and time required to preheat the rail ends 
properly, 

All of the work was done by Denver & Salt Lake 
forces, under the general direction of A. E. Perlman, 
assistant to the president of the Denver & Salt Lake, and 
also chief engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
F. K. Calkins, division engineer of the D. & S. L. was 
in immediate charge. The research work was carried 
out by Ray McBrian and associates of the research de- 
partment of the D. & R. G. W. Five representatives 
of the Metal & Thermit Corporation supervised the weld- 
ing work. 


Rolling Stock Materials 


(Continued from page 117) 
ably advanced due, it was claimed, to the increased ma- 
terial costs and the different manufacturing technique. 

The rotating reclining seats afford an opportunity for 
a substantial reduction. With aluminum, various manu- 
facturers offered savings varying from 15 to 25 lb. per 
seat. For a 56-passenger car, this is a weight reduction 
varying from 420 to 700 lb. and from 600 to 1,000 Ib. 
for an 80 passenger car. 

The factor that aluminum presents in the reduction of 
specialty weight will depend both on the ability of the 
specialty manufacturers together with the aluminum pro- 
ducers to lower the selling price and on the over-all 
economy to the railroads. Neither the customer nor the 
manufacturer will consider absorbing the additional 
charges required to place practical and economical alumi- 
num specialties on the market. 

We have reviewed aluminum and see that it has certain 
characteristics quite different from steel. The structural 
alloys are not presently weldable by the fusion process 
and therefore assembly by riveting dominates. Possi- 
bilities for corrosion must be observed when designing 
but need not concern us if certain fundamentals are kept 
in mind. 

Fast hot pressing, and other shop practices, re- 
quires high temperature heating of aluminum and there- 
fore heat treating equipment. Whether or not it will be 
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economical to install this and other fabrication equipment 
will depend on the demand for railroad rolling stock 
fabricated from these alloys and that is a problem for the 
producers of aluminum. Different types of aluminum 
passenger equipment have been in satisfactory operation 
for some years and a number of aluminum hopper cars 
have also been undergoing service tests. 


Relative Costs 


The price of aluminum ranges from seven to ten times 
that of the low-alloy steels on a per-pound basis. Even 
though the elastic modulus is roughly one-third that of 
steel, the structure does not require three times the ma- 
terial and the lower weight of the aluminum alloys works 
to advantage. Considering the structural shell only, the 
proportionate total material costs in a passenger coach 
may drop to a 3 or 2 to 1 ratio depending on the size 
of the structure and the amount of steel present. The 
reflection of this ratio in the total cost is markedly re- 
duced by the addition of specialty prices, labor, and op- 
erating expenses. In proportion, the cost of a freight 
car would be influenced considerably more than that of a 
passenger car. 

A detailed discussion concerned with the relative 
economy of aluminum and steel is particularly difficult 
because of the changing conditions of transportation fac- 
ing us in the future. Increased competition in the fields 
of freight haulage and passenger travel will emanate 
from motor and airline transportation. To competition, 
the railroads will offer efficient, economical, and well- 
maintained schedules. Passenger travel will each time be 
presented with a type of service that will invite them to 
ride by rail once again. To speed up the handling of 
certain commodities, high speed merchandise freight 
will no doubt be inaugurated. Lighter cars will be of 
advantage for this and general freight service. 

Both original and maintenance costs contribute largely 
to the over-all economy of the structure. The previous 
discussion concerned with material cost indicated that pro- 
portionately the higher per pound price of aluminum 
would more strongly reflect in the total cost of a freight 
car than in that of a passenger car. Ability to withstand 
fatigue, corrosion, and hard usage are recognized main- 
tenance factors which will affect this cost. Both the U. 
S. Steel Corporation and the Aluminum Company have 
had some hopper cars engaged in hauling coal under 
service tests for a number of years. Published state- 
ments at this time of the comparative results obtained 
with U. S. S. Cor-Ten and the aluminum alloy would be 
interesting. ' 


Decline in Individual Orders 


The size of individual freight-car orders has declined. 
Therefore, any inefficiency on the part of the car builder 
resulting from a material being difficult to fabricate, or 
from other causes, cannot now be as readily absorbed but 
will rather be more sharply reflected in the average cost 
figures. Efficient operation has to be maintained from 
the start of fabrication. Uniform materials of construc- 
tion that meet these normal requirements of the industry 
for economical fabrication and assembly must be avail- 
able. 

The ability of either steel or aluminum to fit into this 
general picture as influenced by first cost, maintenance, 
revenue, etc., which may all be summed up as the cost- 
weight ratio over a specified period, will determine the 
degree to which each is used. 
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Important Changes 


e e 
in Scrap Regulation 
R see sera of the price schedule covering iron and 


steel scrap, designed to provide the entire scrap 
industry with one regulation giving in simplified 
form all applicable provisions of the original schedule, 
has been announced by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. In its revised form, the regulation provides four 
major changes relating to basing point prices, an adjust- 
ment in preparation fee differentials, the combination of 
specifications and the elimination of railway basing points. 
The new regulation, known as Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 4 (Iron and Steel Scrap) supersedes Revised 
Price Schedule No. 4 and became effective July 5. It 
represents the latest revision of a price schedule that 
dates back to April, 1941, when price control was admin- 
istered by the Price Stabilization division, the first agency 
to be set up for that purpose. 


Four Major Changes 


No basic changes have been made in either price levels 
or the methods by which the maximum scrap prices are 
computed. However, the changes that have been made 
are of interest to the railways and were incorporated in 
the regulation upon the recommendation of the Scrap 
Iron and Steel Industry Advisory Committee and the 
W. PB: 

The four major changes are as follows: (1) Basing 
point prices are established for several grades of scrap 
that previously were priced by letter. (2) An adjust- 
ment has been made in the preparation for differentials 
between scrap rails in random lengths and short rails. 
(3) The separate specifications that formerly covered 
cast iron scrap of railroad, dealer and industrial origin 
have been combined to’ provide one set of specifications 
for cast iron scrap, regardless of its origin, and (4) rail- 
road basing points have been eliminated and the basing 
points for steel scrap or dealer and industrial origin have 
been established as basing points for steel scrap of rail- 
road origin. 

No. 1 railroad cast steel, wrought iron, welding rod 
butts and shafting are among the grades of scrap for 
which new basing point prices have been established. All 
of these grades had been priced previously by letter. 

A price of $6.50 per gross ton above the dealer base 
price for No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap has been estab- 
lished for prepared wrought iron scrap. This is $3 per 
gross ton higher than the price authorized previously. 
The increase is given because of the critical shortage of 
wrought iron scrap, and recognizes the higher costs in- 
volved in preparing and segregating wrought iron scrap 
as compared to other grades of steel scrap. 

The principal result of the adjustment made by the 
regulation in preparation fee differentials is to provide a 
higher charge for the preparation of shorter length rails. 
The fee for cutting rails to lengths of 18 in. or less is 
increased from $2.50 to $3.25 per gross ton. This in- 
crease has been accomplished by reducing the price of 
scrap rails in random lengths and rails 3 ft. in length, 50 
cents per gross ton and increasing the price of rails 18 in. 
in length, 25 cents per gross ton. The fee for cutting rails 
to 3-ft, lengths remains the same, because the 50-cent re- 
duction in price applies both to scrap rails and rails 3 ft. 
in length. The grade of rails 2 ft. in length has been 
eliminated, 

The regulation combines two sections of RPS 4 which 
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dealt separately with cast iron of dealer and industrial 
origin and with that of railroad origin. Each section 
contained specifications for seven grades. The regulation 
now provides one section with one set of specifications. 
Ten grades of cast iron now cover all those previously 
contained in the two sections. The prices for the various 
grades of cast iron scrap in this section apply to all sellers, 
regardless of the origin of the material. These prices 
correspond with those of the original schedule. 


Railways Gain 17 and Lose 4 Basing Points 


The regulation eliminates the former dual basing point 
system under which 25 basing points covered railroad 
scrap and 38 covered dealer and industrial scrap. The 
previous dealer and industrial scrap basing points now 
cover all scrap regardless of origin. As 21 of the former 
25 railroad scrap basing points were identical with 21 
dealer and industrial scrap basing points, this action, in 
effect, adds 17 new basing points for railroad scrap. Four 
railroad basing points—Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., Kansas City, Mo., and Wheeling, W. Va.,—have 
been eliminated. 

The historical price relationship by which the railroad 
scrap basing point price is $1 higher than that of dealer 
and industrial scrap has not been changed by this step. 
In a few cases, railroads may get increased prices for their 
scrap as some of the new dealer and industrial scrap 
basing point prices will give them a higher net return. 
Among several other changes, certain unlisted grades of 
scrap, formerly classified by interpretation as one of the 
listed grades, are now included in the specifications for 
those listed grades; for example, bundles weighing less 
than 75 Ib. per cubic foot, hand-baled cotton ties and ma- 
chine gun clips. The specifications for certain grades, 
such as machine shop turnings, chemical borings and 
shovelling turnings, have been changed to show more 
clearly the types of material included. 

Two grades, briquetted shovelling turnings and 
briquetted alloy free turnings, have been eliminated. 
Should any necessity arise for briquetting such turnings 
they may be classified and sold as grade No. 27— 
Briquetted Turnings. 

An interpretation has been included clarifying the 
freight charges which may be added to the maximum on- 
line prices for iron and steel scrap of railroad origin. 
Provisions relating to the use of vessel rates in computing 
shipping point prices have been clarified by redefining 
the conditions under which such rates may be used and 
the areas to which they will apply. 

The brokerage provisions have been modified. An in- 
terpretation relating to the passing on to a consumer of 
discounts received from the seller by the broker has been 
included; an interpretation permitting the payment of 
brokerage fees when a broker purchases scrap from a 
producer on a “where-is” basis has been revoked, and a 
condition that persons receiving a brokerage commission 
be regularly and primarily engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling iron and steel scrap has been added. 

The trucking provisions have been simplified by elimi- 
nation of the requirement that a trucking certificate be 
filed where the transportation charge is at the allowable 
minimum of $1 per gross ton. The charges for delivery 
in a truck owned and controlled by the shipper are now 
defined as the highest established rail carload freight rate 
for shipping scrap from the rail siding nearest the ship- 
ping point to the rail siding nearest the point of delivery. 

The “‘in-transit’”’ provisions have been amended to per- 
mit the “in-transit” preparation of cast iron No. 2 
(charging box cast) and the “in-transit” briquetting of 
either cast iron borings or steel turnings. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Bingham 2nd M.R.S. 
Procurement Head 


Aide to General Burpee has 
won distinction for role 
in European Theater 


Col. Sidney L. Bingham, in charge of 
stores and procurement for the railway 
forces operating in the invasion under 
Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Burpee, (as _ re- 
ported in the July 8 Railway Age, page 90) 
received this latest promotion, May 27. In 
March, by direction of the President, he 
was presented with the Legion of Merit 
award, for “exceptionally meritorious 
service” as Officer-in-Charge of Military 
Railway Engineer activities, and as Acting 
Assistant Chief of Transportation, Mili- 
tary Railway Division, Eastern Theater of 
Operation, from July, 1942 to September, 
1943. 

Col. Bingham conceived, planned and 
supervised the establishment of a Transpor- 
tation Corps depot for converting British 





U. 8. Army Photo 
Col. Sidney L. Bingham 


railway equipment to meet military re- 
quirements, the assembly of American rail- 
way equipment received in knockdown 
form, and the storage of equipment for 
future operations. He designed and took 
charge of the conversion of British railway 
rolling stock to U. S. Army Medical 
Corps hospital train requirements. He 
also designed and supervised construction 
of an off-track railway emergency wreck- 
ing car, known as a “breakdown lorry” 
which has now been adopted as standard 
equipment by both British and U. S. rail- 
way operating units. 

His latest accomplishment, which can 
only now be revealed, is his plan for the 
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M. R. S., in Italy, Gives 
Blood to Wounded 


The War Department now reveals 
that for more than 17 days during 
the Allied drive up the Italian boot, 
Army railroaders donated 40 pints 
of blood daily, thus relieving an 
emergency created when blood 
plasma supplies were all but ex- 
hausted. 

According to Brig. Gen. Carl R. 
Gray, director general of railways in 
the Mediterranean theater, when the 
appeal went out from the Medical 
department for blood donors, 2,449 
Transportation Corps’ members im- 
mediately answered the call. So 
munificent was the response only 28 
per cent of the volunteers could be 
accepted. 

Army railroaders have been closely 
allied to the combat troops since the 
North African invasion. Only re- 
cently (as reported in the Railway 
Age, of June 3, page 1081), Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, commanding gen- 
eral of the American Fifth Army, 
awarded the Fifth Army Plaque and 
Clasp to the M. R. S. in the Medi- 
terranean area. 











conversion, within four hours, of any 
available continental rolling stock into 
emergency ward cars. 

Colonel Bingham entered railway service 
in 1915, as chief construction engineer of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York City. Following his participa- 
tion in World War I, he returned to the 
I. R. T. working in the car department. 
There were promotions to the electrical 
engineer’s department, maintenance of way 
and motive power. 

In 1935 he became engineer and trans- 
portation officer to the president and general 
manager of the company. When the I. R. T. 
was merged into the City Transit System, 
he became superintendent of the entire un- 
dertaking. 

Arriving in the Eastern Theater of Op- 
erations among the first contingent of 
Transportation Corps officers, the Colonel 
was assigned to planning railway operation 
in this area and in Africa. 

In October, 1942, Colonel Bingham was 
appointed Officer in Charge of Military 
Railways, under Col. N. A. Ryan, Acting 
Chief of Transportation, later serving as 
Assistant Acting Chief of Transportation 
for Miltary Railways. 

He is the first American army officer to 
receive a full membership in the British 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 


Enter Pact to Help 
Mexican Transport 


U. S. agrees to cooperate on 
further improvement of 
facilities there 


An agreement whereby the governnients 
of the United States and Mexico “shall make 
every effort within their ability further to 
improve the transportation facilities of 
Mexico by rail, by highway, by air, and by 
sea” was announced July 12 in a joint state- 
ment of Secretary of State Hull and the 
Mexican Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla. 

“We have,” said the statement, “discussed 
the general transportation system of Mexico 
as it affects the wartime economy of our two 
countries and as it shall affect our econo- 
mies in the postwar period. 

“The Mexican railway transportation sys- 
tem, which had little margin to handle more 
than peacetime needs, has increased enor- 
mously the volume of its traffic. It has suc- 
ceeded in moving without delay to the 
United States, Mexico’s vast output of 
strategic raw materials. This achievement 
has been the result of cooperative arrange- 
ments between the two countries whereby 
the United States furnished Mexico with 
technical advice and certain emergency 
equipment and supplies. 

“To maintain the level of current oper- 
ations during the war period such additional 
technical assistance as may be necessary 
will be furnished to Mexico and also as 
soon as possible additional necessary equip- 
ment and supplies. Moreover, to the limit 
of our wartime ability, every effort shall be 
made by the United States to continue to 
provide transportation facilities for the 
movement of essential goods to Mexico, 
while Mexico will make every effort, on 
her part, to reduce the strain on United 
States transportation facilities.” 

With respect to sea transportation, the 
two governments are agreed that regular 
shipping services between the two coun- 
tries, interrupted by the war, shall be re- 
sumed so as to provide for the relief of 
overburdened rail and highway transporta- 
tion facilities. 


W. P. B. Tells What Forms to 
Use for Capital Equipment 

The War Production Board has made 
available, in the form of Interpretation 2 
of Preference Rating Order P-142, a clari- 
fication of procedures under which carriers 
may obtain items of “productive capital 
equipment” costing more than $500 per 
unit, it was stated on July 8. 

It was pointed out that minor items 
of capital equipment of this nature may be 
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obtained under maintenance repair and 
operating supplies ratings, when the cost 
per unit, excluding labor, is not more 
than $500, but in the case of more costly 
items the usual method is to submit the ap- 
plicable forms for special items of equip- 
ment, such as WPB-541(PD-1A), WPB- 
1319, or WPB-3131, or under L-41 if 
construction under that order is involved. 
All items which the carrier normally 
charges to capital account are affected by 
this ruling, the statement indicated, and 
examples mentioned included adzers, spike 
pullers, lathes and drill presses. 


M. R. S. Ready to Take Over 
Normandy Rail Lines 


As the Allied Army advances into Nor- 
mandy, the job of reconstructing the rail- 
roads and preparing for the movement of 
troops and supplies deeper into France, is 
being assumed by the Military Railway 
Operating Battalions of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps. 

From headquarters in the European 
theater of operations, has come advice of 
the officer personnel of the first of these 
battalions to move into Normandy. This 
battalion is under the command of Lt. Col. 
Ralph O. Jensen (formerly with the Soo 
Line, at Maywood, IIl.). 

For the past year this unit has been sta- 
tioned in England, and, in co-operation with 
British railway shops, has been engaged in 
the conversion of passenger trains into 
ambulance cars, equipping them for serv- 
ice as operating rooms, wards, mess halls 
and staff quarters. 

The maintenance-of-way branch of the 
battalion constructed 1,800 ft. of track a 


day for two weeks, while another com- 


pany, engaged in handling maintenance of 
rolling stock, assembled one type of freight 
car in 47 man-hours with only 30 men on 
the job. 

Officer and non-com personnel of the 
battalion includes: (From the N. Y., N. 
H. & H., in New Haven) Maj. E. B. 
Sweet, Capt. H. Gardiner (West Haven), 
Capt. J. A. Vargas, Lt. F. Kroll and Lt. 
F. Schneider; (Santa Fe) Capt. J. E. In- 
man; (B. & M.) Lt. W. Holland, Mel- 
rose, Mass.; (C. R. J. & P.) Lt. E. Hayes, 
Gruver, Ia.; (C. & N. W.) M/Set. M. R. 
Darlington, Alburnette, Ia., and Lt. G. F. 
Hyett, Chicago; (B. & O.) Lt. W. Gun- 
ion, Elkhart, Ind.; (Seaboard) T/Sgt. G. 
G. Stanford, Daisey, Ga.; (P. R. R.) 
S/Sgt. R. C. Ballou and T/Sgt. L. T. 
Maxwell, East Chicago, Ind.; (C. B. & 
Q.) Lt. J. Stringer, Amarillo, Tex.; (JI. 
Cen.) Lt. G. W. Campbell, San Francisco, 
Cal.; (4. C. L.) Lt. C. J. Gray, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; (D. & H.) Lt. B. H. Waters, 
Whitehall, N. Y.; (Leh. & N. E.) Capt. 
H. F. Weaver, Bath, Pa. 


Handling of Record July Fourth 
Travel Pleases Johnson 


Referring to the success with which rail- 
roads and bus lines handled the “all-time 
record-breaking” Fourth of July holiday 
passenger movement this year, Director J. 
Monroe Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation said, “The public response 
to our ‘Don’t Travel’ appeals was very 
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gratifying and supports my belief that 
travel rationing can be avoided if we can 
get more public cooperation. But it must 
be realized that essential passenger traffic 
connected with the war, and civilian traffic 
as well, is still increasing. The peak is not 
yet in sight.” 

The risks and difficulties of wartime rail 
travel were again emphasized by Col. John- 
son, and he called attention to the recent 
O.D.T. order under which accommodations 
may be canceled or travelers evicted from 
space held on trains if the railroads find it 
necessary to take such measures to take 
care of the transportation of war casualties. 
So far, he added, the railroads apparently 
have had sufficient advance notice in each 
case to provide necessary accomodation for 
casualties by withdrawing space from sale 
prior to departure of trains. 

Over the Fourth there was “Standing 
Room Only” on practically every train and 
bus, according to the O.D.T., which also re- 
ported that there were “numerous” points 
where groups of 50 to 100 passengers were 
unable to board trains. But Col. Johnson 
paid tribute to the cooperation of that part 
of the public which refrained from unneces- 
sary travel over the holiday, saying that 
without such cooperation “the holiday situ- 
ation would have been completely out of 
hand, even though the railroads and buses 
are doing a heroic job in handling all-time 
travel peaks with a minimum of equipment 
and manpower.” 


Rail Officers May Permit Some 
Under-Minimum Carloads 


Acceptance and forwarding of carload 
freight not loaded in conformity with the 
requirements of General Order ODT 18A 
may be authorized by special permit issued 
by the chief operating officer or division 
superintendent of the initial line-haul rail 
carrier, or of the initial switching carrier 
where no line haul is involved, under the 
terms of Amendment 2 to that order, effec- 
tive July 10. 

Operating officers are authorized by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to issue 
such permits in specific cases where, in 
their judgment, because of the unusual 
character of the lading, undue car detention 
or other unusual circumstances, strict com- 
pliance with the load requirements would 
result in inefficient use, or unduly retard the 
use, of cars or locomotives, or where such 
permit is required for reasons of military 
necessity. 

Reports of all special permits issued 
under the provisions of the amendment must 
be made regularly to the O. D. T. 


0. D. T. Rail Appointments 


Shannon Kuhn has been appointed asso- 
ciate director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s Division of Railway 
Transport, in charge of the mechanical 
section, and William H. Russell has been 
appointed assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement in charge of car 
utilization. The former succeeds E. R. 
Hauer, who has returned to his position 
of engineer of motive power of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate-Pere Marquette 
Mechanical Advisory Committee; while 
Mr. Russell replaces Charles F. Caley, 
who has returned to the New York, New 





Haven & Hartford as 
analyst. 

Mr. Kuhn, a former master mechanic of 
the New York Central at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been with O. D. T. since May, 
1942, and was Mr. Hauer’s deputy at the 
time of the latter’s resignation. For the 
past two years Mr. Russell has been a 
director in the rail-truck conservation sec- 
tion with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He 
was formerly general freight agent of the 
Southern at that point. 


New Child Labor Law Summary 


transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
issued a revised and clarified Summary of 
Federal and State Child Labor Laws and 
Regulations, which is available from the 
O. D. T. Division of Transport Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C. This publication in- 
cludes changes in child labor legislation 
made in the past year, according to the 
O. D. T. announcement, and discloses “ a 
slight relaxation with regard to hours of 
work and working permits.” There is no 
change in the listing of occupations con- 
sidered hazardous for minors, it was 
stated. 


European Theater’s Transport 
Chief Is Promoted 


The Army’s transport chief in the Euro- 
pean theater is now a major general. Fifty- 
one-year-old Brigadier General Frank S. 
Ross, who, since February 1, 1942, has 
had complete supervision of all highway, 
rail and water transportation in this area, 
occupies a position unique in this nation’s 
military transportation history. 

His chief responsibilities fall into three 
categories: movements into the United 
Kingdom, movements within the British 
Isles and, recently, after months of care- 
ful planning, the initial movement to the 
continent. For the success of this latter 


undertaking the General and his Corps re- 





U. 8. Army Photo 
Maj. Gen. Frank S. Ross 


ceived commendation by Lt. Gen. John C. 

H. Lee, Deputy Theater Commander. 
General Ross served as chief of trans- 

portation for the North African invasion. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Revenue Indices 
at Peaks in May 


Freight index at 236.6 per cent 
and the passenger figure 
at 464.2 per cent 


Freight and passenger revenue index fig- 
ures developed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics on the basis of the 
1935-1939 monthly averages as 100 were at 
their peaks in May, according to the latest 
issue of the Bureau’s “Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics.” The May freight 
revenue index was 236.6, up 4.6 points from 
last year—or 1.3 points if allowance is made 
for the fact that there were five Sundays in 
May, 1943; the passenger revenue index was 


464.2. 


1944 Earnings Forecast—May’s freight 
revenue at $600,068,677 also marked a new 
monthly high, while the passenger revenue 
at $150,075,682 was above that of any pre- 
vious month this year but was exceeded in 
some months of 1943. The Bureau calls at- 
tention to the fact that the record May 
freight revenue came after a deduction of “at 
least $4,790,000” for reserves for possible 
additional land-grant deductions, the re- 
ports on this item not being complete as to 
six roads. For the first five months of this 
year, these land-grant reserves totaled $20,- 
000,000. 

As in other recent reports, the Bureau 
has raised data thus far available to a full- 
year basis, warning again that the calcula- 
tions “should not be taken as a forecast that 
the present level of earnings will continue 
to the end of the year.” The calculation 
produces an estimated 1944 gross revenue 
figure of $9,520,000,000, compared with 
$9,055,000,000 in 1943; net railway operat- 
ing income before federal income taxes of 
$2,568,000,000, compared with $2,700,000,- 
000; and net income after all taxes of 
$681,000,000, compared with $874,000,000. 


Amortizing War Outlays—Continuing 
its comment of recent month: on the effect 
of charges to operating expenses for the 
five-year amortization of defense projects, 
the Bureau notes that such charges in May 
amounted to $15,426,742 of which $1,709,330 
was for road projects and $13,717,412 for 
equipment. These charges which began in 
the latter part of 1941 “averaged $7.6 mil- 
lions per month in 1942 and $12.1 millions 
per month in 1943, and have now about 
-reached the maximum,” the comment added. 

“At the close of 1943,” it went on, “the 
value of equipment which is being amortized 
under the 5-year plan was $688,845,068 
(amortization base). This amount is ex- 
cluded from the value of the equipment 
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which is being depreciated under regular 
rates. When the 5-year term is completed, 
the amortized equipment will presumably 
be capable of many more years of service, 
during which neither amortization or de- 
preciation will be charged on it in operating 
expenses. If we assume a depreciation rate 
of 3.4 per cent applicable to the $688,845,- 
068, it thus appears that operating expenses 
will be $23,420,730 smaller per annum for 
many years after about 1948 than they 
would be if the 5-year amortization plan 
had not been in effect. This reduction is 
over 11 per cent of the amount charged for 
depreciation of equipment in 1943,” 


Trend in Accidents—Considerable space 
is devoted in the statement to a discussion of 
railway accidents of the 1940-1944 period. 
There it is pointed out that fewer train acci- 
dents were reported in the first four months 
of this year than in the comparable 1943 pe- 
riod, although the number of locomotive- 
miles was greater in 1944. Then, however, 
follows a tabulation of data indicating that 
“the frequency of train accidents per mil- 
lion locomotive-miles was much higher in 
the first four months of the years 1942- 
1944 than in the similar 1940 and 1941 
periods.” 

In this connection it was pointed out that 
reportable train accidents are those causing 
damage of more than $150 to railway 
property; and “the comparability of the 
train accident totals is affected to some 
extent by the fact that in a period of ad- 
vancing prices and wages more of the minor 
accidents become reportable because of the 
fixed $150 limit.” Among the “significant 
developments as to casualties,” the Bureau 
lists “the marked annual decline in the 
number of casualties to trespassers since the 
depression year 1933”; the fact that “since 
1940 the number of casualties to passengers 
has greatly increased but not in proportion 
to the passenger-miles”; and the trend of 
casualties to employees—from 1940 through 
1943 they increased “more rapidly than the 
man-hours, but in the first four months of 
1944 the killed and injured rates were 
nearly the same as in the corresponding 


period in 1943.” 


Overtime Eases Off—The Bureau’s 
analysis of employment data reveals that 
overtime payments “after reaching a high 
level, have recently shown a tendency to 
decline.” 

The highest amount of such payments 
during the entire war period was the 
$42,784,529 reported for January, 1944. This 
was 13.92 per cent of the total compensation 
paid during the month. The same figure 
persisted for February, but it was down to 
12.34 per cent for March and 12.03 per cent 
for April. Back in June, 1942, when the 
upturn started, this percentage relationship 
of overtime payments to total compensation 
was 5.63. 


Pullman Bows to 
Separation Decree 


Prefers to accept decree as it 
stands than to chance 
loss of choice 


The board of directors of Pullman, Inc., 
has decided not to appeal to the Supreme 
Court from the decree entered on May 8 in 
the District Court at Philadelphia which 
directs Pullman, Inc., to separate its car 
operating and car manufacturing businesses. 
The decision of the board was made known 
in a letter to stockholders on July 8 or 
the day after the termination of the period 
in which Pullman could file an appeal. 
According to the decree, Pullman now has 
90 days or until October 6 in which to 
submit a plan of separation. 


The Risk in an Appeal—The letter to 
stockholders said in part, “An appeal from 
the final judgment in the District Court 
might appear to be the logical course. How- 
ever, it is the judgment of your directors 
that the interest of stockholders of Pull- 
man, Inc., will best be served by not taking 
an appeal. 

“It should be recalled that the District 
Court refused to accede to the demand of 
the Department of Justice that Pullman, 
Inc., be denied freedom of choice and the 
exercise of its business judgment in effect- 
ing the separation, ordered by the decree, 
of the two major lines of business con- 
ducted by the Pullman group of companies. 
This Court recognized that Pullman, Inc., 
should have the right to elect whether it 
would dispose of its manufacturing business 
or its sleeping car business, and in its 
decree directed that Pullman, Inc., should 
have 90 days after the effective date of 
the decree in which to file with the Court 
its election as to the business to be disposed 
of and also to submit at the same time a 
plan to effectuate such separation. Stock- 
holders will readily understand the diffi- 
culties which would be faced in seeking 
to protect their investments if the manage- 
ment were to be restricted in the manner 
desired by the government and deprived of 
flexibility and choice of action in conduct- 
ing negotiations for disposition of the 
property and other assets of one or the 
other of the going businesses now con- 
ducted by the subsidiaries of this corpora- 
tion. 

“Your board was obliged to recognize 
that if an appeal were taken the freedom 
of choice permitted by the decree would 
be put in grave jeopardy because the Su- 
preme Court might prefer to adopt the 
view of the dissenting judge in the Dis- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Rites Commemorate 
Joseph B. Eastman 


1.C.C, ceremony memorializes 
career of public service; 
his portrait unveiled 


Testimonials to the high esteem in 
which Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman 
was held by practitioners before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by his fellow 
members of that body, and by others asso- 
ciated with him in public life, were form- 
ally entered upon the permanent record of 
the commission’s deliberations in a memo- 
rial ceremony in the commission’s - large 
hearing room at Washington, D. C., on 
July 11. At the conclusion of the session 
Secretary W. P. Bartel unveiled for the 
commission a portrait of Mr. Eastman, 
which is to be placed in the central foyer 
of the I. C. C. building, along with those 
of other commissioners whose services have 
terminated. 

The proceedings began when Chairman 
Patterson recognized Warren H. Wagner, 
who, as spokesman for the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practi- 
tioners, introduced the chairman of that 
organization’s committee on memorials, 
Edward H. DeGroot, Jr., to present a reso- 
lution reviewing Mr. Eastman’s career and 
expressing “profound sorrow and deep re- 
gret” at his untimely death. 


Eulogy Pronounced—Many of Mr. 
Eastman’s written opinions, said this reso- 
lution, “are landmarks in the progress of 
interstate commerce regulation.” Of his 
quarter of a century of service~on that 
body it went on to say, “As a commis- 
sioner he was distinguished by hard work, 
thoroughness, fairness, clarity, and un- 
swerving pursuit of the truth. Wholly free 
from. self-conceit, he had that rarest of 
virtues, humility. He spared no effort to 
comprehend, in its entirety, whatever un- 
dertaking fell to his lot and to center the 
full force of his splendid powers upon its 
successful accofiplishment. 

“Those men live in history who devote 
their lives to their fellow man,” the reso- 
lution continued. “Such a man was Joseph 
B. Eastman. He rests with those immortal 
dead who live again in minds made better 
by their presence.” 

Daniel W. Knowlton, chief counsel of 
the commission, then spoke “on behalf of 
the commission and with gratitude for the 
privilege,” in support of the motion of 
Mr. DeGroot that the resolution be em- 
bodied in the commission’s permanent rec- 
ords. Remarking that “Mr. Eastman 
played his part in the war—a_ splendid 
part—and with full knowledge, I believe, 
that he would be one of the casualties,” 
Mr. Knowlton spoke particularly of the 
late commissioner’s humanitarian qualities, 
“his friendliness of manner and ready re- 
sponse to friendship offered.” 

In concluding, the commission’s counsel 
said, “While there was enough of sternness, 
of iron, in his make-up to give ample as- 
surance of the accomplishment of his high 
aims, all was tempered by the friendliness 
of his personality and his warm interest in 
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all with whom he worked or came in con- 
tact. On his death Joseph Eastman was 
acclaimed one of the outstanding public 
servants of all time and these humanitarian 
and human qualities, it seems certain, ac- 
counted in no small measure for the great 
success which crowned his efforts; and 
there is no doubt at all of the part they 
play in insuring for him the place he holds 
in our memories.” 


Praise from Other Sources—In for- 
mally receiving into the record these re- 
marks, Chairman Patterson alluded to the 
resolution adopted by the commission on 
the day of Mr. Eastman’s death, in which 
these sentiments were expressed : 

“The genial and helpful personality of 
our. departed brother, his untiring indus- 
try and ceaseless diligence, his great intel- 
lectual capacity and breadth of learning, 
sterling integrity and selflessness, broad- 
mindedness and passion for justice, sound 
and ripened judgment, and his devotion to 
the public interest, won the warm affection 
and abiding regard of all who came into 
association with him, whether members of 
the commission and of its staff or persons 
having business or official relations with 
him. As public servants we have been 
inspired by his example of high ideals and 
splendid achievement, and intimate daily 
contacts with him have made our lives 
better. The sudden ending of his career of 
signal usefulness in fields of great difficulty 
and responsibility is a tremendous loss to 
the country which he was serving so well.” 

The chairman quoted also a laudatory 
resolution passed by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, and to 
expressions of Senator Wheeler, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, and of Senator Reed of Kansas, an 
active member of that committee. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Patterson said of Mr. East- 
man, “We who were intimately associated 
with him at the conference table became 
better acquainted with the man than could 
those on the outside who were denied 
this privilege and knew him only through 
his writings. His geniality, his kindliness 
toward others regardless of whether or not 
they agreed with his views, and his ability 
to explain the most complicated cases sim- 
ply and clearly, were a source of inspira- 
tion and pride to all of us. His abilities 
were recognized by five successive Presi- 
dents of the United States. ...It was 
fitting that the President should choose him 
to be the director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and his agent, so that there 
would not be, as German leaders had pre- 
dicted, a breakdown in the American trans- 
portation system. How well he accom- 
plished that task is universally known.” 


* Fined for Part II Violation 


According to advices received by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis has been fined 
$4,000 on a plea of nolo contendere to a 
charge of abetting a motor carrier in_per- 
forming common carrier transportation 
service without an I. C. C. certificate. The 
fine was assessed in the federal district court 
at South Bend, Ind., and the road was re- 
quired to pay $1,500 of the amount im- 
posed. 


Federal Usurpation 
of Waters Deplored 


U.S. Chamber wants states and 
private business to share 
in their development 


Policy declarations on the use and de- 
velopment of the national water resources 
have been adopted in a referendum by the 
membership of the Chamber .of Commerce 
of the United States, thus giving effect to 
the proposals of that organization’s Natural 
Resources Department Committee. Com- 
parable statements of policy on other trans- 
portation questions recently have been for- 
mulated by the chamber, as reported in 
Railway Age of April 1, page 654, and 
July 8, page 97. 


Navigation Not the Only River Use 
—Emphasis was put upon “full oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise” and recogni- 
tion of the interests of the states in the 
10-point program of water resource policies 
thus adopted. While the use of natural and 
“improved” waterways for navigation was 
subordinated, in these expressions of pol- 
icy, to other aspects of the question of 
postwar development of water resources, 
the declarations adopted did incorporate 
an observation that “authorization and con- 
struction of navigation works and improve- 
ments” should be limited to those “which 
can be operated consistently with the full- 
est use of the waters of such rivers for 
all purposes.” 

In this form the committee’s statement 
of policy, subsequently approved by the 
membership, apparently represented a com- 
promise on a proposed basic principle with 
regard to statutory recognition of the pref- 
erence that should be shown as to the use 
of the water. Under this principle a for- 
mula for priority of use would have been 
recommended for “federal recognition,” 
with domestic use of water outranking all 
others, and hydroelectric power and navi- 
gation taking the least important place “for 
the obvious reason that substitutes are 
readily available for both of these uses.” 
The declaration embracing this “rigid for- 
mula” was modified after consideration of 
a minority report (prepared by Thomas J. 
Strickler of Kansas City, Mo.), however, 
and the committee offered for the approval 
of the membership instead its more general 
statement on consistency of use, noted 
above. 


Navigation vs. Irrigation—The same 
minority report disclosed the existence of 
a sharp difference of opinion within the 
committee as to the desirability of the 
further development for navigation of the 
lower Missouri river. One opinion on 
this question held that navigation require- 
ments on the lower Missouri are creating 
conditions adverse to irrigation on the 
upper river and to the operation of the 
government power plant at Fort Peck, 
Mont., and that “it is unthinkable that in 
these days of truck and train the more 
vital uses of water for other purposes 
should be surrendered, or in any way 
abridged, to satisfy a navigation use when 
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the water is so desperately needed for 
other purposes.” The contrary view was 
that the Fort Peck dam was constructed 
for navigation, the operation of the power 
plant being only a secondary purpose, and 
that there is adequate water authorized 
for navigation on the lower river without 
creating conditions adverse to irrigation 
above, whence it was concluded that the 
question at issue had already been settled, 
and now has come up again only through 
an effort of “irrigation interests” to sub- 
ordinate the original objective of the Fort 
Peck development. 

Recognizing that recent federal partici- 
pation in water resource development, in- 
cluding reservoir construction as a part 
of navigation improvement and flood con- 
trol, have projected the federal government 
into water courses far above the reaches 
formerly recognized as navigable in fact, 
the committee, in its report submitted to 
the membership, made no specific observa- 
tions on this controversy over priority of 
rights to the use of water, but expressed 
instead the view that “Congress in author- 
izing navigation and flood control projects 
should consider more fully and give recog- 
nition to the rights of states in ‘tthe use of 
water resources,” and emphasized the 
conclusion that Congress should “exercise 
great care lest it promote and extend navi- 
gation improvements in such a manner as 
to defeat other water uses, and often pro- 
mote the interests of one state or group of 
states against the interest of another state 
or group of states.” 

(Another indication of the existence of 
such differences of opinion as to the proper 
use of river waters in the more arid sec- 
tions of the country was noted in Railway 
Age of June 10, page 1122, where minority 
proposals of Senator Robertson, Republican 
of Wyoming, to the Senate commerce 
committee with respect to the current 
rivers and harbors bill to bring about 
participation of the states in studies of 
waterway projects in the West were re- 
ferred to.) : 


Federal Products Shouldn’t Be Given 
Away—While thus treating the question of 
development of rivers for navigation, the 
chamber committee’s policy recommenda- 
tions were relatively specific in dealing 
with the federal government’s place in the 
exploitation of water resources, and with 
so-called regional authority plans, such as 
that of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Thus its proposal that full opportunity be 
afforded private enterprise in water resource 
developments went on to extend that policy 
to the private purchase and resale of prod- 
ucts, goods or services, including power, 
that result from projects developed by the 
government, and to insist that government 
sale of such products, if also made and 
sold by citizens, be “at prices sufficient to 
cover all costs and the same burden of 
taxes—both in respect to ad valorem, excise 
and income taxes—as citizens pay.” 

Congress was urged to regain the control 
of water resource development that “it has 
lost to administrative agencies,” and was 
particularly advised not to depend on the 
commerce clause of the Constitution to 
limit water uses established by the states. 
Other recommendations dealt with re- 
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R. F. & P. Gets National 
Security Award 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac recently received a “Na- 
tional Security Award” from the 
Office of Civilian Defense in recogni- 
tion of “the maintenance of a superio1 
standard of protection and security.” 
The certificate presented to the com- 
pany further states that “effective 
joint efforts to safeguard production, 
employees, and property, have made 
possible this achievement, which 
stands as a mark of distinction in the 
nation’s war effort.” 

In presenting the award, the Vir- 
ginia office of the O. C. D. called 
attention to the special significance 
of excellent protective measures on 
the R. F. & P. because of the heavy 
war traffic dependent upon the serv- 
ices of this carrier.” The R. F. & P. 
is said to be the only entire railroad 
which has been so honored and is 
reported to have “one of the most 
complete civilian defense organiza- 
tions to be found anywhere.” 

The railroad’s civilian defense or- 
ganization functions under President 
Norman Call as director, with E. M. 
Hastings, chief engineer, being the 
deputy director in active charge. 











estimation of the cost of all projects under 
consideration to give effect to current or 
postwar conditions ; with coordinated plan- 
ning of projects, such as flood control 
measures, that may affect other projects 
and “other lines of endeavor”; with the 
desirability of regional power pools; with 
allocation of reclamation projects to the 
Bureau of Reclamation and of flood control 
and navigation proposals to the Army; 
and with curbing the spread of the regional 
authority plans. In conclusion, the chamber 
was put on record in favor of “the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the nation 
for the greatest benefit of the nation as a 
whole and to the people in the territory in 
which they are located, upon sound, con- 
structive and forward-looking engineering 
and economic policies free of politics and 
on a non-partisan basis.” 


New O. D. T. Truck Operations 
Director Named 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced the appointment of Ellis 
T. Longenecker of Los Angeles, Calif., as 
division director of property operations of 
the O. D. T. Highway Transport Depart- 
ment, succeeding H. C. Arnot, whose 
resignation was: reported in Railway Age 
of June 24, page 1227. 

Mr. Longenecker joined the O. D. T. 
staff in March, 1942, and at the time of 
his most recent promotion was chief of 
the For-Hire Carrier Section of the High- 
way Transport Department. He came to 
the O. D. T. after having been for about 
six years a district supervisor of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which work he 
took up after a varied experience with 
truck operators. 

Another recent appointment in the High- 


way Transport Department is that of 
Harold N. Smith, who has been named 
assistant chief of the Private Carrier Sec- 
tion, succeeding A. Henry Walter.. A for- 
mer factory representative for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Mr. Smith 
first came to O. D. T. in September, 1942, 
and was assistant regional director at San 
Francisco, Calif.. when he left in April, 
1943, to enter the army. He returned to 
O. D. T. last March. 


Railroads Agree to Pay 
New Jersey Tax Debt 


On July 10, legal representatives of 
major railroads in New Jersey, in confer- 
ence with Attorney General Walter D. Van 
Riper, agreed to full payment of the esti- 
mated $60,000,000 owed the state in de- 
linquent taxes and interest. The accord 
resulted from the recent decision of the 
state court of errors and appeals outlawing 
the 1941 and 1942 railroad tax compromise 
legislation which waived interest payments 
totaling $24,000,000 on back taxes assessed 
against the railroads and permitted the pay- 
ment of $34,000,000 of principal amount 
in installments. 

Under the outlawed legislation, about 
$19,000,000 was presented in tax payments 
by the railroads, which a court order pre- 
vented the state from accepting pending the 
outcome of a test of the law’s constitution- 
ality, and arrangements have now been 
made to release about $15,000,000 of this 
sum. The remaining $4,000,000 was of- 
fered by the Central of New Jersey and the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, both 
in bankruptcy and controlled by federal 
courts, which railroads have informed 
the Attorney General that they are unable 
to make payments immediately or to apply 
the $4,000,000 to their indebtedness. 


MeNear Seeks Injunction to Halt 
T. P. & W. Outlays 


A suit, seeking the return of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western to its owners and an in- 
junction preventing the Federal manager 
from making additions and betterments and 
charging them against the railroad com- 
pany, has been filed in the Circuit Court of 
McDonough county at Macomb, IIl., by 
George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
railroad. Holly Stover, federal manager 
and George Voelkner, general manager, are 
named as defendants. 

The complaint contends that when the 
War Department seized the railroads, in- 
cluding the T. P. & W., and returned them 
to their owners on January 18, the T. P. & 
W. should have been returned to its owners 
rather than to the federal manager. The 
complaint contends that executive order 
9108, under which the T. P. & W. was 
seized, was of no further effect after the 
Secretary of War took possession of the 
T, P. & W.-and that he was not authorized 
by law to return the road to the federal 
manager. 

The suit also charges that expenditures 
of $221,152 made by the federal manager 
from May 22, 1942 to December 31, 1943 
for additions and betterments and charged 
against the plaintiff were made without the 
authority or knowledge of the plaintiff and 
should be paid for by the defendants. It 
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states that the defendants made additions 
and betterments that the company’s officers 
considered ill-advised and propose to spend 
$514,682 on other additions and_better- 
ments in 1944 and to pay 76 per cent of 
the amount with the plaintiff's funds. The 
complaint attempts to show that some of 
the proposed work would be “pure waste 
and~folly” and asserts that the defendants 
under the executive order were not author- 
ized to make additions and betterments. It 
further contends that executive order No. 
9108 was unlawful because it made no pro- 
vision “for the payment of just compen- 
sation.” 


May Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 11 made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
May and this year’s first five months. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 

5 months 


Month of ended 
May with May 
pansies eisai,” gpeindleedemids 
Item 1944 1943 1944 1943 


Number of train ac- 

CRE Sas heat ax 11,425 1,233 6,940 6,928 
Number of casualties 

in train, train-serv- 


ice and  nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
PE ns se bince 156 166 $72 636 
ROTOR: 660500 110 146 451 562 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
oS errs “eee 12 7 16 
Injured ..... 41 443 508 1,136 
(b) In train - serv- 
ice accidents 
OS eee 5 6 23 21 
Injured ..... 234 227 1,119 1,031 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
AN saab e400 3 2 8 7 
rw 64 74 438 463 
Employees on duty: 
MT -aaac ke 0 90 74 452 399 
Injured ....... 3,868 3,462 18,828 18,041 
All other nontres- 
yassers:** 
Gre Sree 111 129 866 858 
Injured ....... 454 525 2,904 2,889 


Total — All classes 

of persons: 

RE oper ene 365 389 1,928 1, 
epered | oe ces 4,771 4,877 24,248 24, 

* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former cause dam- 
age of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’” hap- 
pen chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
of persons, including both trespassers and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
2S ea 96 117 778 747 
Injured ....... 233 320 1,729 1,752 


Seaboard Conducts End-to-End 
Radio Tests 


A test run, July 8, employing radio com- 
munication between head-end and rear-end 
of a freight train, was conducted by the 
Seaboard Air Line from Richmond, Va., 
to Miami, Fla. 

Announcing “pleasing results,” J. R. 
DePriest, superintendent telegraph and sig- 
nals, declared that “in conducting the pres- 
ent test between engine and caboose, the 
Seaboard is looking into the possibilities 
of providing radio communication over its 
entire system, not only for the dispatching 
of trains, but also for such other purposes 
as may be practicablé and desirable.” 

A special type of radio receiving and 
transmitting unit, developed by the Radio 
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Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
was used. The equipment, composed of 
very high frequency, multi-channel radios, 
consisted of two similar installations, each 
containing a transmitter, receiver and power 
unit in a single compact case. One instal- 
lation was mounted on the engine, the 
other in the caboose. A handset, similar 
to the telephone, was supplied, and both 
engine and caboose had loud speakers. 

Mr. DePriest suggested benefits which 
might be expected through the use of radio, 
among them a saving of time and resultant 
shortening of overall train schedules. This 
would result from such instances as a 
flagman being called back to his train after 
the train has completed a stop and is ready 
to proceed. The flagman, through the use 
of radio, could immediately report to the 
engineer when he was aboard, rather than 
relying upon hand signals, as at present. 

In addition, he pointed out, when condi- 
tions necessitate the stopping of a train 
because of some mechanical difficulties, the 
conductor could quickly have the engineer 
make the stop in a normal manner, rather 
than apply the brakes from the caboose, 
with the possibility of damaging equipment. 

“Many other uses of radio come to 
mind,” Mr. DePriest concluded. “For in- 
stance, in getting trains into sidings, spot- 
ting cars, making up trains in yards, yard 
control of switch engines, etc.” 


Canadian House Battles Over 
C. P. R. in Post-War Aviation 


After charging in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa, July 7, that the Canadian 
Pacific and the Conservative press had 
united in attacking his post-war civil aviation 
policy, Munitions Minister Clarence Howe 
accepted two amendments to his bill to 
set up an air transport board. One of the 
amendments would make the decisions of 
the proposed air transport board subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
Under the other amendment accepted the 
chairman of the board would hold office 
for 10 years, one member for seven, and 
the third member four. 

Sharp exception was taken to Mr. Howe's 
statement about a “storm of propaganda” 
in the Conservative press on the post-war 
civil aviation program. 

“T do not think it can be described as 
indulging in a storm of propaganda when 
it criticizes the provisions of this bill,” 
said Mr. Hazen. 

Discussing the policy of divorcing air 
services from railways earlier, Mr. Howe 
said that members could see the “railroad 
propaganda machine” in action. He said 
that “when the railroad propaganda ma- 
chine rolls, every Board of Trade and 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
snap into line quickly.” 

“If honorable members,” the minister 
declared, “want to see a railway propa- 
ganda machine in action let them look 
about today. Every Conservative paper 
has carried the statement that this is a 
personal matter with Mr. Howe, that his 
colleagues are not in agreement with him. 
I deny it absolutely.” He declared he had 
the full support of his cabinet colleagues 
in the legislation. 

Meeting persistent questioning from op- 








position members about the question of 
jurisdiction and whether or not the min- 
ister regarded the federal authority su- 
preme, Mr. Howe took care not to slam 
the door against the ownership and opera- 
tion of air lines within a province. 

Mr. Howe pointed to the division of 
civil aviation between TCA and _ the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, and he declared 
that applications had. been filed by the 
Canadian Pacific Company “for every route 
that has been opened or suggested in 
Canada.” 


June Employment 4.6 Per Cent 
Above June, 1943 


Railroad employment increased another 
1.52 per cent—from 1,425,192 to 1,446,860— 
during the one-month period from mid- 
May to mid-June, and the June total was 
4.6 per cent above the comparable 1943 
figure, according to the latest summary of 
preliminary reports prepared by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
index number, based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age and adjusted for seasonal variation, was 
139.9 for June, showing a fractional de- 
crease from May, when it was 140.2. The 
June, 1943, index was 133.7, the increase 
in the 12-month period being 6.2 per cent 
of the base average. 

Employment in June was greater than in 
May in all groups except train and engine 
service and the yardmasters, switchtenders 
and hostlers category, in which the de- 
clines were, respectively, 0.10 and 2.59 per 
cent. Increases were shown in these 
groups as compared to June, 1943, however. 
The largest increase in this June, over 
May, was 5.16 per cent in the maintenance 
of way and structures group. Transporta- 
tion, other than train, engine and yard, 
increased 1.41 per cent, while the remain- 
ing groups reported fractional increases. 
The increases indicated over the 12-month 
period ended in mid-June ranged from 1.03 
per cent in the train and engine service 
category up to 7.55 per cent in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group. 


H. H. Schwartz Named Chairman 
of Railway Labor Panel 


President Roosevelt on July 7 named 
Harry H. Schwartz a member and chair- 
man of the National Railway Labor Panel 
to succeed Dr. William M. Leiserson, whose 
resignation from this post accompanied his 
resignation from the chairmanship of the 
National Mediation Board, in which posi- 
tion he also was succeeded by Mr. Schwartz. 


R. F. Cole Again Secretary 
of Mediation Board 


Robert F. Cole returned to the secre- 
taryship of the National Mediation Board 
on July 1, succeeding Thomas E. Bickers, 
who had served since June 1, 1943, when 
Mr. Cole was transferred at his own re- 
quest to a senior mediator’s position. Mr. 
Cole’s previous service as secretary covered 
five years. 

The organization change came about 
as a result of a report by Mr. Bickers, 
who requested that he be transferred to 
field service and recommended that field 
headquarters for senior mediators be abol- 
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ished in view of the board’s limited appro- 
priation for the coming fiscal year and 
the large volume of cases with which it is 
now confronted. The recommendation has 
been put into effect, closing the field head- 
quarters at New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Houston, Tex., and 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight :ur the week 
ended July 8 (which included the July 4 
holiday) totaled 745,141 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced on 
July 13. This was a decrease of 152,659 
cars or 17.0 per cent below the preceding 
week, a decrease of 63,489 cars or 7.9 per 
cent below the corresponding week last 
year, and a decrease of 110,017 cars or 12.9 
per cent below the comparable 1942 week, 
which did not, however, include July 4. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 1 totaled 897,800 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, July 1 


District 1944 1943 1942 
ee eee 164,047 162,895 141,152 
Allegheny ..... 200,356 170,936 165,698 
Pocahontas .... 53,484 55,638 36,432 
Southern ..... 122,599 114,392 108,595 
Northwestern .. 134,666 142,744 125,439 
Central Western 145,058 131,515 114,412 
Southwestern 77,590 73,962 62,012 


Total Western 








Districts 357,314 348,221 301,863 
Total All Roads 897,800 852,082 753,740 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 58,600 60,479 42,342 
Live stock 13,950 11,757 9,515 
OS ET Sere 175,440 145,178 120,297 
Ee <eaeadeeo« 14,331 12,856 12,578 
Forest products. 50,004 44,614 44,431 
ae ae 80,971 89,692 85,947 
Merchandise l.c.1. 106,831 100,596 82,044 
Miscellaneous .. 397,633 386,910 356,586 
ee ie RE ele 897,800 852,082 753,740 
Fane 28) oe... 881,267 760,930 853,418 
bee | Ae eee 879,161 868,286 844,913 
June 10 874,193 854,486 832,635 
Jame:.3. ssa eins 810,772 854,689 


667,609 


Cumulative Total, 
27 Weeks .. 21,949,194 20,952,550 21,817,141 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 


ended July 1 totaled 63,539 as compared 
with 72,677 for the previous week (the 
holiday, July 1, being the main factor in 
the decrease), and 62,599 for the corres- 
ponding period last year, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
July 1, 1944...... 63,539 36,783 
— 24, 1944 72,677 38,835 
June 17, 1944 71,999 37,151 
July 3, 1943 62,599 38,978 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
July 1, 1944.... 1,791,068 1,021,917 
July 3, 1943.... 1,649,053 1,025,044 
July 4, 1942.... 1,650,327 850,364 


Extends Time on K. C. S. Block 
Signal Installations 

The time within which the Kansas City 
Southern is required, under order of Di- 
vision 3 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to install a block signal system on 
its line between DeQuincy, La., and Beau- 
mont, Tex., about 37 miles, and between 
Joplin, Mo., and McElhany, 26.5 miles, 
has been extended six months to December 
31 of this year by order of Chairman Pat- 
terson. As noted in Railway Age of 
January 9, 1943, page 179, this order was 
issued in connection with a standing show- 
cause order which would require installa- 
tion of block signals on all portions of the 
main line of the road, and proceedings 
with respect to those portions of the line 
not affected by the installation order, re- 
main open for further consideration. 


Lack of Help Slows Wheat Flow 


The largest wheat crop on record for the 
United States, which is now in the peak of 
harvest, is being stored on the ground be- 
cause, due to manpower shortage, cars 
cannot be unloaded at elevators. The move- 
ment of the wheat crop this year has been 
complicated by a number of factors. The 
Illinois and Indiana crops have matured 
earlier than usual and the Nebraska crop 
later, with the result that their movements 
have coincided with that from Kansas. In 
addition, the box car supply has _ been 
greatly depleted as a result of shipments of 
large amounts of ammunition to the fronts. 


However, the shortage of cars for grain 
is not a major factor because the lack oi 
labor for unloading regulates the move- 
ment. Even if adequate cars were available 
for loading the crop, they could not be un- 
loaded and would serve only as storage 
space, glut the markets and deprive other 
traffic of transportation. 


Permit System—tThe seriousness of the 
conditions confronting the movement of 
grain this year was recognized by the rail- 
roads, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, with the result that action was taken 
before the movement started. The O. D. T. 
issued an order that no cars are to be used 
for storage and the I. C. C. and the rail- 
roads placed a permit system in effect 
whereby, in the event that loaded cars 
threaten to accumulate at unloading points, 
no grain will be loaded for such destina- 
tions unless the shipper has a permit from 
the I. C. C. Further action was taken when 
the O. D. T. called a meeting of railroads, 
shippers, elevator operators and _ other 
grain interests at Kansas City on July 12 
to gage the unloading ability of markets and 
set up a plan for a controlled movement 
from the fields. 

The unloading situation became acute in 
the last few days of June and the first mar- 
ket to be placed under the permit system 
was Enid, Okla., on July 1. It was fol- 
lowed by Ft. Worth, Tex., on July 4; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Fostoria, and Cincinnati on 
July 5; Columbus, Ohio, on July 6; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., on July 
10 and Chicago on July 11. At Kansas 
City, receipts set a record for the season, 
with 2,280 cars of wheat received or July 
10. These receipts brought the backlog of 
cars awaiting unloading to 4,800 with the 
shortage of help limiting unloading to 900 
cars a day. At Ft. Worth, the backlog has 
been about 900 cars, but increased on July 
10 and 11 when prisoners of war from Min- 
eral Wells refused to unload cars. On July 
11, elevators at Chicago and Columbus 
were filled while those at Indianapolis, 
which usually handle some of the Kansas 
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HAS STAYING POWER 


No single factor has been more responsible for the out- 
standing wartime record made by American Railroads 
than locomotive utilization. As “Railway Age’ reports, 
“....It is a far cry from two decades ago, when loco- 
motives were changed at every operating division, to the { 
present-day practice, when they operate efficiently and 
effectively over several divisions, with changes in the 
engine crews.” 
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Under conditions such as these the “staying power” of 
Lima-built locomotives has been proved conclusively. 
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crop, were having some difficulty taking 
care of wheat from Indiana. 


Northwest Crop Coming Along Too 
—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe re- 
ports that its wheat loadings have been 
about 1300 cars a day and that if markets 
cannot absorb the wheat, shipments will be 
cut to 700 cars a day. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific reports that present load- 
ings are about twice those of last year. On 
July 10 they totalled 770 cars, compared 
with 495 a year ago. On July 3, Rock Is- 
land loadings amounted to 982 cars. Its 
Oklahoma division has handled 6,329 cars 
and its Panhandle division, where some ele- 
vators were closed for a short period, 2,610 
cars so far this year. 

While attention is being given the move- 
ment of the wheat crop in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois and Indiana, the fast ripen- 
ing crop of wheat in Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota 
threatens to demand immediate attention. 
It is anticipated that it will be necessary to 
start moving wheat from this section within 
a week. 


O. D. T. Tells Truckers to Care 
for Tires and Vehicles 


Truckers have been warned by the Office 
of Defense Transportation that the manner 
in which they operate and maintain equip- 
ment in conformity with good practice may 
be a factor in determining whether or not 
they are entitled to new equipment.. It was 
said that there continues to be evidence 
that many trucks and truck tires are being 
abused and prematurely worn out by some 
truckers, even though many others are 
doing a very good job in conserving their 
equipment, and the O D. T. was reported 
to have under consideration a plan to in- 
spect old trucks to be replaced before allo- 
cating new equipment under the procedure 
set up this month, in order to determine if 
proper conservation practices have been 
followed. 


L. & N. Troop Train Derailed 


Nineteen or more soldiers were killed and 
about 150 were injured when a troop train 
of 12 sleeping cars and 4 kitchen-baggage 
cars southbound from Corbin, Ky., on the 
Louisville & Nashville, was derailed one 
mile south of Highcliff, Tenn., at 9 p. m. on 
July 6. The engineman and fireman were 
fatally injured. While the cause of the ac- 
cident had not been determined at the time 
of going to press, representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and Army 
Intelligence were investigating the possi- 
bility of sabotage. Of the 16 cars in the 
train, 12 did not leave the rails. The loco- 
motive and four cars fell into Clear Fork 
Creek, the locomotive resting in four feet 
of water, with the four passenger cars turn- 
ing over on the side-hill to the right of the 
main line. 

The line on which the accident occurred 
extends from Cincinnati to Atlanta and is 
of modern construction. It is protected by 
automatic block signals and all locomotives 
operating in that section are equipped with 
automatic train control devices. The curve 
on which the derailment occurred is pro- 
tected with inside guard rails, while the 
track is protected on the hill-side against 
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falling rock by a detector fence which is 
directly connected with the block signal 
system. 

According to the railroad, the topography 
of the country where the derailment oc- 
curred is extremely rugged and a more fa- 
vorable location for committing an act of 
sabotage could not have been selected by 
persons with such intentions. This is the 
first time since December 20, 1917, in which 
a passenger has been killed in an L. & N. 
train accident. 


To Consider Charges for Unload- 
ing Livestock at Cleveland 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened its No. 28421 proceedings, 
dealing with the provision of loading and 
unloading services at the Cleveland, Ohio, 


stockyards, for further consideration of the . 


reasonableness of charges for such services, 
on and after June 19. This action was taken 
upon the joint petition of the railroads serv- 
ing Cleveland and the Livestock Terminal 


Service Co., operator of the facilities, fol- ° 


lowing an order of Division 4 of the com- 
mission which authorized the service com- 
pany to abandon such operations but re- 
quired either the railroads or the Cleve- 
land Union Stock Yards Co. to continue 
the service. As noted in Railway Age 
of June 24, page 1222, the petition indicated 
an agreement between the parties to the 
controversy over this operation to endeavor 
to work out a satisfactory arrangement 
for unloading livestock at this point. 


“Train Talks” Tells Story of 
15 Years’ Research 


The Pennsylvania reports that in the last 
fifteen years it has spent nearly a billion 
dollars on improvements, and that in the 
last five years alone, more than $300,000,000 
has gone into betterment expenditures. This 
is the disclosure made in “Train Talks” for 
June, an informal review of the railroad’s 
research activities which is now being dis- 
tributed to passengers and shippers. 
“Progress in the art of railroad transpor- 
tation throughout the development of the 
industry,” it is pointed out, “has been in- 
spired by the fruits of research.” 


Building a Turbine Locomotive—It is 
announced that a new type of direct-drive 
steam-turbine locomotive of greatly in- 
creased power is now being built, and that, 
in addition, an initial order has “been 
placed for the construction of new type 
multi-cylinder steam freight locomotives for 
hauling heavy trains at a faster rate. of 
speed. 

Much of this research, states the booklet, 
is carried on at the Altoona Works of the 
railroad (established in 1874), where at a 
cost of $1,500,000 a year, an extensive de- 
partment specializes in laboratory research 
and testing designs and materials.. The de- 
partment personnel totals 275, including a 
technical staff of 62. 

The review informs non-technical read- 
ers that among the many highly specialized 
products of research in use on the railroad 
is the “cab signal,” an outcome of sustained 
experiments in the field of electronics. 

In a form “still experimental” is thé 
electronic train telephone (described in the 
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Railway Age of February 12, page 352), 
which permits verbal communication’ be- 
tween the ends of moving trains, between 
trains, and between trains and wayside 
towers. It is explained that this is now 
being tried out, “with very favorable re- 
sults,” on the Belvidere-Delaware Branch, 
extending 67 miles northward from Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


Track and Bridge Tests—The reader 
is reminded that while most research is 
done in the laboratories and test plant, 
some has been carried out on the railroad 
under conditions of actual operation. Not- 
able are the track, locomotive and bridge 
tests, at Claymont, Del. (Railway Age, 
April 4, 1936, page 570), and Elkton, Md. 
It is stated the Claymont tests determined 
the extent and causes of stresses produced 
in the track by electric engines running at 
high speed, and led to the design, and 
subsequent improvement of the GG-1 loco- 
motive now used in the railroad’s electrified 
high-speed passenger and freight service. 

The Elkton tests “demolished _ beliefs 
which had been held for years as to the 
highest locomotive speeds permissible on 
bridges without creating harmful stresses 
in the structures. In consequence, speed 
limits over bridges were materially raised, 
contributing in an important degree to the 
quickening of schedules that followed elec- 
trification between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and Harris- 
burg.” 

The pamphlet suggests that while “air 
conditioning, streamlining, and the intro- 
duction of new luxuries and beauties in car 
interiors and appointments” were _inter- 
rupted by the war, they will be resumed as 
soon as materials and trained hands are 
again available. 


Employees Express Themselves 
in Perfect Shipping Contest 


Perfect shipping means the protection of 
railroad business and employee jobs, ac- 
cording to.employees of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific who submitted 
letters on the subject in a contest conducted 
by the railroad in April coincident with the 
perfect shipping campaign of the shippers 
advisory boards and the railroads. In the 
Milwaukee contest, four $25 war bonds 
were given for the best letters on the sub- 
ject of loss prevention and 10 prizes of $10 
each in war stamps were given for the best 
suggestions for prevention. 

“For the money a railroad pays its em- 
ployees in wages and salaries,” an agent 
wrote, “it gets their service; for the money 
the railroad spends for fuel it gets steam to 
drive its locomotives which haul the ton- 
nage; but for the money paid out in claims 
it gets nothing but criticism from the con- 
signee, loss of his goodwill and sooner or 
later his business. When the business is 
lost, the-earnings on which our pay checks 
depend are lost.” 

“We have something to offer the public,” 
a fireman wrote. “We can give it the same 
high quality of service we gave it during the 
depression. Possibly we can’t handle the 
business as fast as we did because of the de- 
mands of war but we can still serve the 
public. The war is not an excuse for neg- 
lecting the customer but affords the rail- 
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RALPH P. JOHNSON 


; Chief Engineer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


‘1 in his book on THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE states: 


444 A ITH certain types of radial buffers, properly maintained, 
" between engine and tender, the tender properly be- 
comes part of the locomotive mass. While no account is 
taken of this in counter-balance calculations, it provides a 


"d factor of safety for the absorption of the inertia effects 








of the reciprocating parts.” 


HE Franklin E-2 Butter meets this requirement. 
and also provides free flexibility between 








engine and tender to compensate for curves 


and turnouts. 
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road an opportunity we serve him while 
others forget him.” 

“Under the handicap of labor shortage,” 
a rate clerk wrote, “it is the duty of experi- 
enced truckers, stowers and checkers of 
freight to keep an eye on the inexperienced 
men and teach them the correct and safe 
way of handling freight. Individuals mak- 
ing occasional shipments of freight or house- 
hold goods sometimes have little knowledge 
of proper packing and when information is 
volunteered, “it is appreciated and followed, 
with the result that loss and damage are 
prevented.” 

“For the past 13 years I have prevented 
a number of claims by inspecting livestock 
when it is loaded,” another employee wrote. 
“While it is not the duty of the conductor 
or brakeman to do so, I feel it is his duty 
to look after the interest of his employer. 
On one occasion I contested the number of 
hogs loaded into a car because my count 
of 49 was 15 short of the 64 to be loaded 
and found that the loaders had forgot- 
ten 15.” 

“Much could be accomplished toward pre- 
venting claims,” an agent wrote, “if photo- 
graphs of actual conditions were shown to 
persons connected with the shipping and 
handling of freight. We publish good look- 
ing pictures in our magazines but the only 
time we see anything about claim prevention 
is when Perfect Shipping Month rolls 
around.” 


Practitioners Move to Provide 
Eastman Memorial 


A special committee of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners is following through on the Exec- 
utive Committee’s recent decision to collect 
a fund for the purpose of having a bust 
of the late Commissioner Joseph .B. East- 
man placed in the rotunda outside the com- 
mission’s large hearing room, across from 
the bust of Judge Cooley which was also 
presented to the commission by the asso- 
ciation. 

The fund will be collected from members 
of the association “and other friends and 
admirers of Mr. Eastman who may desire 
to contribute,” and the special committee’s 
letter soliciting subscriptions has been sent 
out on that basis. Names of contributors 
will be presented to the commission at the 
time the bust is presented. Charles E. Bell, 
treasurer of the association, heads the 
special committee. 


Whittemore Suggests Self- 
Reliance to Vermonters 


Representing the railroad industry, which 
he explained “is more closely attuned to 
general business conditions than almost 
any other industry,” L. F. Whittemore, 
assistant to president, Boston & Maine, 
told the Rotary Club, at Barre, Vt, July 12, 
that when the war emergency is over, 
northern New England “is going to have 
a large volume of workers, skilled in the 
various metal trades who can find employ- 
ment only if someone will put up the 
money to continue such industries.” Those 
who put up this money to continue exist- 
ing industries or start new ones will need 
to “have a great deal of courage,” he be- 
lieves, explaining that “from where I sit, it 
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looks as if the Department of Justice in 
their zeal to enforce the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law has gone far beyond the pur- 
pose of the law and is trying to discourage 
ownership in industry as a step toward the 
socialization of our basic economy.” Re- 
liance on government subsidy, he pointed 
out, “is the sugar-coating which encloses 
the pill of dictatorship which leads to the 
loss of individual freedom.” 

It is his view that northern New England 
can attract branch factories of some of the 
“great industries” now concentrated in De- 
troit, Akron, Cleveland and parts of the 
south. Northern New England, said Mr. 
Whittemore, “will never lift itself by its 
bootstraps by depending on government 
subsidy,” adding that the fact that the rest 
of the country has “gone so far down this 
road” adds strength to New England’s 
position. 

If there is business prosperity in northern 
New England, he concluded, the railroads 
will have a “fair chance of prosperity.” 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America have won re- 
cent elections certified by the National 
Mediation Board, thus supplanting the 
Western Maryland Maintenance of Way 
Association, Inc., as Railway Labor Act rep- 
resentative of Western Maryland mainte- 
nance of way employees, and signal depart- 
ment employees, including testmen, assistant 
testmen, relay repairmen, signal maintain- 
ers, assistant signal maintainers, signal line- 
men, and groundmen. 


Would Ease Mixed-Carload 
Rules in West 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission require the 
railroads to liberalize westbound classifica- 
tion rule No. 10 and the corresponding 
rules in westbound transcontinental tariffs 
and westbound tariffs of rates to Montana, 
pertaining to freight in mixed. carloads. 
The proposed report is in No. 28989, in- 
volving the complaint of the Illinois Terri- 
tory Industrial Traffic League which was 
supported by the Secretary of War and 
various other intervenors, but opposed by 
many other intervenors. 

Under the assailed rules, when alterna- 
tive rates are not involved, transportation 
charges on a mixed carload shipment are 
based on the straight carload rate applicable 
to the highest rated article in the car, and 
on the highest minimum weight applying 
to any article in the car. In recommending 
that the foregoing be found unreasonable, 
the examiner would not have the commis- 
sion go as far in the way of liberalization 
as the complainants ask. He would pre- 
scribe a future rule to provide: 

(1) That transportation charges shall be de- 
termined by applying to the actual weight of 
each article in a mixed carload the rate on a 
straight carload thereof, subject to minimum here- 
inafter noted; (2) that if a commodity in a 
mixed carload is subject to alternative straight 
carload rates and minimum weights the rate 
charged shall not be lower than the rate which 
would apply if the same quantit 
modity were shipped as a straight carload; (3) 
that arbitraries shall be added to compensate the 


carriers for the expense involved in rate check- 
ing, billing, and test-weighing of mixed carloads, 
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of that com-, 


the arbitrary to be $1 on each mixed-carload 
shipment on which it is necessary to apply not 
more than 5 rates, $2 if more than 5, $3 if more 
than 10, $4 if more than 15, and so on; and 
(4) that the minimum transportation charge on 
each item enumerated in the bill of lading of 
a mixed-carload shipment shall be the straight 
carload rate per 100 pounds, The practice of 
charging for a deficit in carload minimum weight 
the carload rate applicable to the highest rated 
article in the shipment should be continued. 


Pullman Bows to 


Separation Decree 
(Continued from page 128) 


trict Court who was of the opinion that 
no such freedom of choice should be per- 
mitted. To safeguard this essential free- 
dom, your directors believe that the deci- 
sion not to appeal is for this reason in 
the best interests of the corporation, its 
stockholders and its employees.” 


Would Prolong Uncertainty—“More- 
over the taking of an appeal would neces- 
sarily have prolonged a period of legal 
uncertainty and would have left the rail- 
road users of sleeping-car service and the 
railroad buyers, who have been accus- 
tomed to look to Pullman-Standard for 
supplies of both freight and passenger 
equipment, hampered in their dealings with 
the Pullman group of companies, both in 
the immediate future and in the long-range 
planning of the railroads for the improved 
railway services which they intend to give 
to America. 

“Your board is conscious that the un- 
certainties which confront all other parties 
at interest in this forced disintegration of 
the Pullman organization are also of real 
concern to thousands of employees. Al- 
though it is unthinkable that employees of 
long training and specialized experience 
will not find continuation of their employ- 
ment under any plan of separation, we 
feel that prolonged delay, as the result of 
appeal litigation, in clearing their future 
employment status might prove to be a 
deterrent to all-out effort in the important 
wartime activities in which they are now 
engaged.” 


Post-War Policy Should Serve 
Shippers and Consumers 


A national transportation policy for the 
post-war period must be designed solely in 
the best interests of shippers and consumers 
of the country, and not for the purpose of 
promoting one mode of transport at the 
expense of another, or to perpetuate govern- 
ment favors for one and deny them to an- 
other, according to Donald D. Conn, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Transportation 
Association of America, before a forum 
luncheon of the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 6. “The great petroleum pro- 
ducers of America have common cause to 
support a philosophy of national policy 
which would permit the railroads or any 
other form of carrier to own and operate all 
types of transportation facilities,” he said. 
“The distribution mechanisms of the oil in- 
dustry have been built up under the princi- 
ple of common ownership in the field of 
private transportation. These great produc- 
ers own and operate tankers on the oceans, 
tank barges on the rivers, trucks on the 
highways, privately-owned carlines operat- 
ing over the railroads, and pipelines. They 
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When locomotive runs were short and train speeds slow 
the Security Arch showed substantial fuel savings. With 
modern operation, involving long runs at high speeds, the 
Security Arch shows a greater economy. Today the Security 
Arch costs less per 1,000 ton miles and is a more important 
fuel saving factor than it was when the service was less severe. 


With traffic demands boosting locomotive mileage a com- 
plete arch in the firebox is a fundamental to the economical 
use of coal. 
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use each facility where it is best fitted, most 
efficient and least costly. Clearly this is in 
the public interest. 


Common Carriers Denied Choice— 
“However, this very principle of common 
ownership is denied to the common-carrier 
industry. Powerful groups in this country 
have, for the past 25 years, opposed joint 
ownership and operation among common 
carriers. This has resulted in an over-sup- 
ply of basic facilities, even in time of war. 
It has brought the industry as a whole to 
the brink of bankruptcy, saved only by the 
transitory tonnage and earnings of the war. 

“These same groups now oppose the ef- 
fort of the railroads to secure legal permis- 
sion to develop highway, waterway and air- 
way transportation. They would perpetuate 
destructive competition between types of fa- 
cilities, which has resulted in vast excesses 
in capital expenditures, both government 
and private,—in increased costs, and in 
higher rates to the public. 

“The Transportation Association of 
America proposes that the principle of com- 
petition should be applied between trans- 
portation systems, similar to the program 
which has been worked out so successfully 
in England during the past 20 years. Un- 
less the older forms of transportation are 
permitted to participate in the development 
of and the preservation of the newer forms, 
through coordination, common ownership 
or contractual arrangements, we are in for 
a battle royal in the post-war period, which 
will lead straight down the path to govern- 
ment ownership and to the resultant regi- 
mentation of other basic industries. Those 
who are responsible for promoting disinte- 
gration in the peace-time structure of the 
common-carrier industry should appraise 
their policies with care.” 


Westinghouse Officer Named 
A. I. E. E. President 


Charles A. Powel, manager of Head- 
quarters Engineering of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, was 
elected president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers for the year begin- 
ning August, 1944. 

The President’s badge was presented to 
Mr. Powel at ceremonies opening the In- 
stitute’s Summer Technical Meeting, June 
26 to 30. A former vice-president and 
director of the A. I. E. E., and long noted 
as a diagnostician of power plant prob- 
lems, Mr. Powel succeeds Dr. Nevin E. 
Funk, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 


Milwaukee to Test Inductive 
Communication System 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, starting in August, will make tests of 
the inductive system of train communica- 
tion developed and manufactured by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, and 
which has been in regular service on the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Unlike radio, the inductive system does 
not require wave length assignment. A 
carrier current, transmitted through the 
rails, the ground and the wires on the 
pole line along the right of way, is received 
by induction. Two-way telephone conver- 
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sation is thus provided between enginemen 
and conductors as well as with crews of 
other trains or with operators in wayside 
stations. 

According to information from the Mil- 
waukee, the inductive system is expected to 
function successfully on the electrified ter- 
ritories of this road where high-voltage 
power lines parallel the tracks, and where 
there are many tunnels, both of which are 
said to be obstacles to dependable radio 
operation. 


General Rules for Commercial 
Zones and Terminal Areas 


General rules to determine the limits 
of the zone commercially a part of any 
municipality and the maximum terminal 
area which a motor carrier or freight 
forwarder properly may establish at any 
point authorized to be served have been 
recommended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a proposed report by Ex- 
aminer W. T. Croft. The report is in 
Ex Parte No. MC-37, the proceeding in- 
stituted by the commission upon its own 
motion to evolve such general rules in 
connection with its administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s terminal-area 
exemption provisions. 

The latter are in sections 203(b) and 
202(c). Under section 203(b), transpor- 
tation by motor vehicle within a munici- 
pality or between contiguous municipali- 
ties, or within a zone adjacent to and com- 
mercially a part of any such municipality 
or municipalities is conditionally exempt 
from regulation except as to qualifications 
and maximum hours of service of em- 
ployees and safety of equipment. Under 
section 202(c) the act’s motor. carrier 
regulatory provisions are made inap- 
plicable to terminal trucking operations 
(collection and delivery and transfer serv- 
ices) performed by and on behalf of line- 
haul motor carriers and freight forward- 
ers. 

Zones Determined for Some Places— 
With réspect to the commercial zone phase, 
the examiner pointed out that the commis- 
sion has determined such zones for St. 
Louis, Mo., New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Washington, D. C., Phila- 
diphia, Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, Kansas City, 
Mo., Boston, Mass., and Davenport, Iowa- 
Rock Island, Ill.-Moline. He added, how- 
ever, that “this piecemeal approach, if car- 
ried to its logical extreme, would not only 
be tremendously burdensome but confus- 
ing and generally unsatisfactory.” With 
respect to the terminal-area phase, the pro- 
posed report notes that this matter has been 
discussed in various proceedings, “but the 
maximum territory which a motor carrier 
or freight forwarder may include in its 


terminal area at a particular point still re- © 


mains indefinite.” 

With the issues thus set up, Mr. Croft 
proceeds to look over the pertinent pro- 
visions of the act, the commission’s deter- 
minations in several specific cases, and 
proposals of interested parties. He arrives 
at a proposed rule which would define a 
commercial zone as an area consisting of a 
base municipality, all municipalities con- 


tiguous to the base municipality, all mu-/ 


nicipalities wholly surrounded by the 
base municipality or wholly surrounded 
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except by a water boundry, and other mu- 
nicipalities and incorporated areas adjacent 
to the base municipality. The latter would 
be made specific by stipulations to the ef- 
fect that the extent of the surrounding 
area would vary with the population of the 
base municipality, the range being from 
one mile from the corporate limits of any 
base municipality of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation to four miles from the corporate 
limits of one with a population of 100,000 
or more. 


Formula Recommended—The exam- 
iner would construe a certificate or permit 
issued to a motor carrier authorizing serv- 
ice at a specified municipality as authoriz- 
ing service also “(a) at all points in the 
unincorporated areas adjacent to such mu- 
nicipality which are within the commercial 
zone thereof and (b) at points within other 
incorporated municipalities which are 
wholly surrounded by the municipality 
named or wholly surrounded by such mu- 
nicipality except for a water boundary” 
but not “at points within any other in- 
corporated municipality not so surrounded 
by the named municipality, whether con- 
tiguous or not.” 

From the foregoing, the examiner evolves 
his general rule for determination of motor 
carrier and forwarder maximum terminal 
areas within which collection and delivery 
and transfer operations are exempt from the 
act’s motor-carrier regulatory provisions. 
His proposed rule makes the maximum 
terminal area at any incorporated munici- 
pality the same as that defined in the above 
rule regarding the interpretation of motor 
carrier certificates and permits, plus “all 
other municipalities, located within the 
commercial zone of the municipality au- 
thorized to be served which the motor 
carrier or freight forwarder concerned is 
otherwise authorized to serve.” 

Turning to maximum motor carrier and 
forwarder terminal areas at unincorporated 
places, the examiner would define them in 
terms of miles from the post office, exclud- 
ing, however, any place within the corporate 
limits of any municipality which might fall 
within such an area. The range would be 
from within one mile of the postoffice at 
unincorporated places of less than 2,500 
population to within four miles at places 
with populations of 100,000 or more. 


Four Railroads Accused of 
Safety Violations 

Suits charging violation of the Federal 
Safety Appliance Act were filed against 
four railroads in the District Court at 
Memphis, Tenn., on July 5. The railroads 
are the Missouri Pacific, charged in eight 
counts; the Union, two counts, the Illinois 
Central, one count, and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco one count. The suits, filed by 
the district attorney, charge violations, in- 
cluding imporper brake adjustment and in- 
secure grab irons. A fine of $100 on each 
count is asked. 


Motor Vehicle Fleets to Get Gas 
by Ration Checks 


In an effort to curb “black market” deal- 
ings in gasoline, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has instituted an arrangement, 
effective July 14, under which large op- 
erators of fleets of motor vehicles may set 
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Re-manujactured Superheater Units 
Are Painted RED 





Their dependability and 





appearance are so much like new 
units that they are painted RED to 
distinguish them from new units, 


which are black. 


Continuation of old units in service 
is expensive. In the long run it is 


much less expensive to have them 





re-manufactured by &lesce., 
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Ten (10) Alco ultra-modern 4-8-4s, especially designed for 
high-speed mixed service, have been delivered recently to the 
Rock Island. 


Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 280,000 Lb. Boiler Pressure 270 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 467,000 Lb. Tractive Power 67,000 Lb. 
Cylinders 26 x 32 Ins. Tender Capacity, Fuel 5,500 Gals. 
Diameter of Drivers 74 Ins. Tender Capacity,Water 21,500 Gals. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. MARINE DIESELS. TANKS. 
GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 
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up ration bank accounts, designate certain 
gasoline dealers from whom they intend to 
buy gasoline on ration credit, and then 
mail to the dealers at weekly intervals a 
“ration check”. for the amount of gasoline 
supplied to units of the fleet during the 
week. 

According to the O. P. A., this plan is 
designed to stop the flow of coupon books 
from drivers of fleet vehicles into the “black 
market,” by eliminating the handling of 
coupons by the drivers. A “tight” system 
for keeping records and handling reports 
under this arrangement has been prescribed. 


O. P. A. Intervenes in Fare 
Increase Case 


The Office of Price Administration has 
been granted permission by the Federal 
District Court at Louisville, Ky., to inter- 
vene in a suit filed by Kentucky, Alabama 
and Tennessee in opposition to increased pas- 
senger fares which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered in effect on July 1. 
O. P. A.’s petition asks that the order be 
set aside, contending that the Commission 
had acted in disregard of the anti-inflation 
policy of the government. The suit is sched- 
uled to be heard by a three-judge court on 
July 17. 


Supply Trade. 





Charles A. Benz, whose promotion to 
general sales manager of the Chicago 
Malleable Castings Company, and its 
subsidiary, the Allied Steel Castings Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 17, 
was born at Chicago on February 12, 1897, 
and entered the railway supply business in 
1916 as a draftsman of the Union Metal 





Charles A. Benz 
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Products Company. In 1918 he resigned to 
join the Joliet Railway Supply Company as 
assistant chief draftsman, later being pro- 
moted to mechanical engineer and assistant 
to the general manager. In 1924 Mr. Benz 
went with the Chicago Malleable Castings 
Company where he organized the brake 
beam department. After that department 
was in'production he was advanced to sales 
engineer, and in 1937 he was further pro- 
moted to manager of the Railroad divisions 


136 


of the two companies, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


The Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo 
N. Y., has received a second renewal of its 
Army-Navy “E” award for continued meri- 
torious production achievement. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, IIl., 
has received a second renewal of its Army- 
Navy “E” award for meritorious service on 
the production front. 


W. E. Bikle, whose appointment as 
manager of the newly opened San Francisco 
office of the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 8, was born at Hagers- 
town, Md., on July 16, 1898 and was gradu- 
ated from Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1921. He entered the 
employ of the P. H. Murphy Company, New 
Kensington, Pa., as a draftsman and esti- 
mator in August, 1921, and was promoted 
to assistant mechanical engineer in 1928. 
In February, 1936, he resigned to become 
mechanical engineer of the Chicago-Hutch- 





W. E. Bikle 


ins Corporation, Chicago, and was ap- 
pointed chief mechanical engineer of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Company in July, 1939, when these two 
companies consolidated. In January, 1944, 
he was transferred to the sales force and 
on July 1, 1944, was promoted to manager 
of the San Francisco office. 


The Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 
has purchased all of the stock of the 
Honan-Crane Corporation, manufacturer 
of oil purification equipment, which will be 
operated as a subsidiary. 


Dudley Rice has been appointed a field 
engineer in the Chicago district for the 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Company. 
Mr. Rice was a sales specialist on the weld- 
ing products of the American Brake Shoe 
Company and prior thereto was with the 
Erie. 

Gordon S. McKenty has been appointed 
general sales manager of R. G. Le Tour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, IIl., to succeed Ed. R. 
Galvin, whose resignation to become presi- 
dent and a director of the Tyson Bearing 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 24. 


James M. Plaskitt, formerly mechanical 
engineer of the Southern Railway with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., whose ap- 


pointment as regional sales manager in the 
same city for the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 8, was graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy and 
served in the Navy until 1924. He joined 





James M. Plaskitt 


the Southern in 1924 as shop engineer and 
since then has served in various positions 
with that railroad. His headquarters in 
Washington will be in the Budd offices at 
1218 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Mr. 
Plaskitt will report to Samuel M. Felton, 
general sales manager of the company’s 
railway division. 


Daniel P. Orcutt, assistant manager of 
the New York branch of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company since 1921, 
has been appointed manager of that branch 
to succeed F. F. Sampson, who retired 
July 1 after 30 years of service. Mr. 
Orcutt was graduated from Dension Uni- 
versity and Cornell University. He was in 
the engineering department of the West- 





Daniel P. Orcutt 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. from 
1907 to 1910, when he joined the Electric 
Storage Battery Company as sales engineer 
of the New York branch. 


OBITUARY 


H. Edward Manville, Sr., former chair- 
man of the board of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, died June 27. He was 72 years 
of age. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The VirGINIAN is inquiring for eight 
steam locomotives of 2-6-6-6 wheel arrange- 
ment. 


The New York, Ontario & WESTERN 
has placed orders for 37 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives of various sizes with the Electro- 
Motive division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. When delivered, the locomotives 
will effect complete Dieselization of the 
railroad. A petition to the federal district 
court at New York to Dieselize the motive 
power of the road was filed on June 28 by 
Frederic E. Lyford, trustee, and reported in 
the Railway Age of July 1. Cost of the 
project was estimated at $6,700,000. 


The Boston & MAINE has ordered six 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives of 5,400 
hp. from the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation. The railroad 
previously had ordered twelve locomotives 
of the same type from Electro-Motive, six 
in March, 1942, and six in March, 1943. Of 
the total of 18 ordered, four are now in 
service, with eight scheduled for delivery 
this year and six in 1945, 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Missourt Paciric has ordered 25 
aluminum-alloy hopper cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. Aluminum alloy will be used for 
the entire body of these cars, while the 
center sill and bolster will be steel. The 
cars will each have an empty weight of 
about 37,100 Ib., compared with an average 
of 50,100 Ib. for convention all-steel 70-ton 
hopper cars. They will be 39 in. longer 
than the usual all-steel units, permitting 
a capacity increase of 240 cu. ft. The 
aluminum sheets are to be somewhat thicker 
than tbe conventional steel sheets, giving 
them equal strength. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 3. 


SIGNALING 


The CrenTRAL or Georcia has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for materials to install automatic 
block signaling on 119 miles of single- 
treck mai‘n-line between Columbus, Ga.. 
and Birmingham, Ala. The order includes 
style H-2 searchlight signals, circuit con- 
tro'lers, relays, rectifiers, and housings. 


The New York CENTRAL is providing 
radio communication in the westbound 
freight classification yard at Selkirk, N. Y., 
the project including the installation of 
ipparatus on three yard locomotives and in 
the hump yard office. The radio equipment, 
which is being installed by the General 
Railway Signal Company, will operate un- 
ler an experimental license granting per- 
nission for use of frequencies of 30,000 to 
10,000. 
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Financial 





BaLtimorE & Ounto.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $1,200,000 of promissory notes, series 
D, in evidence of, but not in payment for, 
the unpaid portion of the cost of 500 50-ton 
steel hopper cars from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. under a conditional sales agreement. 
Sale of the notes was reported in Railway 
Age of June 17, page 1191. 


Cxuicaco, SoutH SHorRE & SoutH BEND. 
—Common Stock Offered—On July 11, an 
underwriting group headed by H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co., offered 249,556 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend at $12.50 a share. The stock 
was acquired by the bankers from the estate 
of the Midland Utility Company and does 
not represent new financing for the railroad. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Reor- 
ganization.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Conimission has certified the re- 
sult of the vote of certain classes of credi- 
tors upon the question of accepting the plans 
for the reorganization of this company and 
of the Denver & Salt Lake Western, which 
were approved in 1943 by the commission 
and the federal court. The plans were ac- 
cepted by the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
holder of both companies’ secured notes, by 
the Chase National Bank, holder of a se- 
cured note of the D. & R. G. W., and by the 
D. & R. G. W. as holder of the common 
stock of the D. & S. L. W. A fractional per- 
centage of the votes of the holders of 
D. & R. G. W. first consolidated bonds, first 
trust mortgage bonds, and first consolidated 
mortgage bonds was registered in opposition 
to the plans. The plans were accepted by 80 
per cent of the holders of the series A re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds 
and by 95.88 per cent of the series B refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage bonds. Hold- 
ers of the general mortgage bonds voted 
79.33 per cent against acceptance of the 
plans, however, this percentage being equiv- 
alent to $5,111,100 principal amount of the 
issue, 


ILLIN¢ Ss ‘LeRMINAL.—Egquipment Trust 
Cerlific:t's— his road has applied to the 
Interstate Conimerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $690,000 of 
series B serial cquipment trust certificates 
to be issued and sold through compet'tive 
bidding in connection with the purchase, 
at a total cost of $869,000, of 200 50-ton 
box cars and 75 50-ton composite type 
hopper cars. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovis.— 
Equipment Trust Awarded—On July 11, 
the Nickel Plate awarded, subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval, a 
$2,100,000 issue of 1944 serial equipment 
trust certificates to the Cleveland Trust 
Company, on its bid of 99.882 for 1% per 
cent obligations, an interest cost basis to 
the railroad of about 1.90 per cert The 
certificates will be dated July 15, 1944, and 
will mature in ten equal installments of 
210,000 each, beginning in 1945. The new 
issue will finance in part the purchase of 


fifteen 2-8-4 type freight locomotives, with 
22,000-gallon tenders, and 25 70-ton covered 
hopper cars, to cost approximately $2,684,- 
207. (Previous item in Railway Age of 
July 1.) 


od 


RutTLanp.—T rustees Named.—On July 7 
William E. Navin, present receiver for the 
Rutland, and Wallace M. Fay, of Proctor, 
Vt., were appointed trustees in bankruptcy 
for the railroad by United States District 
Court Judge James P. Leamy. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 


sentative railway stocks.. 42.39 42.17 39.45 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonus.. 89.71 89.31 80.36 


Dividends Declared 


Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 13. 
iedmont & Northern.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
July 20 to holders of record July 5. 
Westere New York & Pennsylvania.—Common, 
$1.50, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 30. 


Abandonments 





Minneapouis, St. Paut & Sautt STE. 
Marir.—In a proposed report Examiner 
Jerome K. Lyle has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny the 
application of this road and the Wisconsin 
Central for authority to abandon operation 
of and to abandon, respectively, a branch 
from Stevens Point, Wis., to Portage, 69.2 
miles, together with a 7.7-mile branch con- 
necting therewith at Packwaukee Junction 
and terminating at Montello. He pointed 
out, however, that the line has been oper- 
ated at a substantial loss, and that it has 
apparently not been used for the major 
transportation needs of the territory it 
serves, and therefore suggested the applica- 
tion be denied without prejudice to its re- 
newal at the end of 1945, by which time, he 
suggested, war demands may be somewhat 
alleviated, more motor trucks may be avail- 
able, and it will be possible to determine 
more definitely the line’s future traffic pros- 
pects. Referring to the apparent necessity 
for early rebuilding of two large bridges in 
the segment between Plover and Stevens 
Point, 4 miles, the examiner suggested that 
arrangements be made for operation under 
trackage rights over the line of the Green 
Bay & Western between these points, pend- 
ing a final determination of the line’s future. 


Paciric Coast.—In a proposed report 
Examiner R. R. Molster has recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorize this road to abandon a branch 
from Maple Valley, Wash., to Taylor, 
about 9 miles. As noted in Railway Age 
of September 26, 1942, page 510, Division 
4 of the commission in 1942 denied an 
application for such authority, but with- 
out prejudice to a subsequent renewal of 
the application, which was filed on Sep- 
tember 11, 1943. The abandonment was 
opposed on both occasions by a shipper of 
clay products located at the terminus of 
the line, but the examiner observed that 
the record clearly indicates that the traffic 
that this shipper is able and willing to give 
the branch is not, and holds no prospects 
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Landing Ship-Tanks) 328 ft. 











Two-unit 

(2700 Hp.) General 

Motor Diesel Freight 
Locomotive approaching 

the summit of the Continental 
Divide, near Butte, Montana. 


Za GM LOCOMOTIVE DIESELS 


HE magnificent job which our invasion boats have done 








and are doing all over the world, is a matter of record. 
Particularly outstanding are the LSTs, all of which are powered 
by General Motors Diesel Engines, the same rugged and depend- 
able prime movers which now power over 1500 locomotive units 


with more than 200 million miles of service. 
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of becoming, sufficient to support its opera- 
tion. This shipper cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to be kept in business at the carrier’s 
expense, and he has had sufficient time to 
adjust his affairs to a development which 
must have been recognized as inevitable, said 
the proposed report. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Ernest S. Marsh, chief clerk in the pres- 
ident’s office of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Marsh was born in Lynchburg, 
Va., on January 10, 1903, and entered rail- 
way service on April 1, 1918, as a file clerk 
of the Santa Fe at Clovis, N. Mex. He ad- 
vanced through the positions of assistant 
timekeeper, head timekeeper, assistant divi- 
sion accountant and division accountant at 





Ernest S. Marsh 


Clovis, N. Mex., and on May 12, 1932, was 
made head clerk in the division accounts 
bureau at Amarillo, Tex. Five years later 
he was promoted to general clerk in the 
auditor of disbursement’s office at Topeka, 
Kan., where on January 1, 1940, he was 
made chief clerk and on July 1, 1940, was 
promoted to auditor of disbursements. On 
September 1, 1942, he was made chief clerk 
in the president’s office at Chicago. 


OPERATING 


John A. Rogers, whose appointment as 
regional assistant general manager of the 
Canadian National’s Central region was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 8, was 
born at Cayuga, Ont., and was graduated 
in civil engineering from the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, Ont., in 1904. He 
entered railway service the same year as 
draftsman of the Illinois Central at Chicago. 
After serving as engineering assistant of 
the National Transcontinental Railways, he 
became resident engineer of the Mackenzie 
Mann Company at Edmonton, Alta., in 1911. 
Mr. Rogers was division engineer of the 
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Canadian Northern (now Canadian Na- 
tional) and the Canadian National at Saska- 
toon, Sask., from 1916 to 1927, when he be- 
came assistant superintendent at that loca- 
tion. In 1930 he was appointed superinten- 
dent at Prince Albert, Sask., being trans- 
ferred to Hornepayne, Ont., that same year. 





John A. Rogers 


He also was superintendent at Allandale 
and Ottawa, Ont., and in 1942 was named 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Central region, at Toronto. This posi- 
tion he held until his present appointment 
as assistant general manager of the Central 
region. Oscar Masse, whose promotion 
to the post of general superintendent of 
transportation of the Central region suc- 
ceeding Mr. Rogers was announced in the 
July 8 Railway Age, was born November 
6, 1884, at Coteau Station, Que. On No- 
vember 1, 1901, he joined the Grand Trunk 
(now Canadian National) as clerk, serving 
in this capacity until 1903, when he became 
a telegraph operator. After successively 
filling the positions of train dispatcher, night 
chief dispatcher, chief train dispatcher, and 
acting trainmaster, he was named inspector 
of terminals in January, 1922. Mr. Masse 
was trainmaster from August, 1923, until 
May of the following year when he was ap- 





Oscar Masse 


pointed assistant superintendent. On De- 
cember 1, 1927, he was named regional in- 
spector of transportation, being promoted to 
superintendent of the Levis division in No- 
vember, 1936. In 1939 he became superin- 
tendent of transportation, and in 1940 was 


advanced to general superintendent of the 
Quebec district. He continued in this latter 
capacity until his present appointment as 
regional general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Alfred J. Lomas, whose new appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of the Mont- 
real district at Montreal also was reported 
in the July 8 Railway Age, was born at 
Derby, England, on February 17, 1888. On 
July 3, 1909, he entered the service of the 
Canadian Northern (now Canadian Na- 
tional) as a baggageman, subsequently being 
employed as a clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation and in the 
bridge and building department, and as dock 
agent at Trenton and Key Harbor, Ont. 
In 1914, he again assumed the post of chief 
clerk, becoming yard agent in 1917 and 
agent the following year. Mr. Lomas was 
appointed yardmaster of the Capreol divi- 
sion in August, 1918. After serving as 
yardmaster and fuel supervisor at various 
locations, he became acting assistant super- 
intendent at Hornepayne, Ont., and later 
at Capreol, Ont. From October, 1930, until 
1940 Mr. Lomas was yardmaster and as- 
sistant superintendent at several points. He 
was appointed division superintendent at 





Alfred J. Lomas 


Capreol in February, 1940, being moved to 
Toronto two years later as superintendent 
of terminals. It was this post which he held 
until his recent promotion to general super- 
intendent, Montreal district. 


J. W. Harman has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, Laurentian division, 
of the Canadian Pacific. 


R. C. Bunting has been appointed safety 
supervisor of the Southern Pacific with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 


P. H. Fox, superintendent of the Ottawa 
division, Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Atlantic region to succeed W. 
E. Robinson, whose new position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Northern Ontario 
district was announced in the July 8 Ra:/- 
way Age. 


F. A. Pouliot, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Canadian Pacific 
was announced in the Railway Age of June 
24, entered the service of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Farnham, Que., in 1911 as a stenog- 
rapher. Subsequently, in 1916, he was pro- 
moted to telegraph operator, and in 1918, 
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he was appointed train dispatcher. In 1937 
he became chief train dispatcher of the 
Laurentian division at Montreal, and in 1940 
he became supervisor of transportation at 
North Bay, Ont. Mr. Pouliot has also seen 
service as acting superintendent at Wood- 
stock, N. B., and assistant to the general 
superintendent at Montreal. At the time 
ff his present appointment he was superin- 
tendent of the Laurentian division at Mont- 





F. A. Pouliot 


eal, a position which he held since May, 
1943. Gifford D. Wadsworth, whose re- 
tirement as general manager also was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 24, 
was born at Sherbrooke, Que., on July 15, 
1884. He entered the service of the Quebec 
Central (part of the Canadian Pacific) in 
1899 as a messenger boy, then serving suc- 
cessively as stenographer and clerk in the 
ir service and superintendent’s office and 
the traffic department, and chief clerk in the 
trafic department. In March, 1916, Mr. 
Wadsworth became assistant general freight 
ind passenger agent of the Quebec Central, 
being named general freight and passenger 
gent two years later. In 1928 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, and was 





Gifford D. Wadsworth 


promoted to the post of general manager 
in 1931, a capacity in which he served until 
his present retirement. 


William L. Hack, whose retirement as 
division superintendent of the Southern Pa- 
cific with headquarters at Sacramento, Calif., 
Was announced in the Railway Age of July 
1, was born at Vallejo, Calif., on October 
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10, 1880, and entered railway service in 
January, 1897, with the Southern Pacific as 
a laborer and car cleaner at Indio, Calif. 
Later he became a fireman and an engine- 
man and still later served as road foreman 
of engines on the Tucson division and then 
for the Southern district. In September, 
1918, he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento division and three 
years later was advanced to superintendent 
of the Salt Lake division at Ogden. In No- 
vembér, 1924, he was transferred to the San 
Joaquin division at Bakersfield and on June 
1, 1925, was made superintendent of the 
Sacramento division. 


W. E. Haist, superintendent of the 
Aurora and LaCrosse division of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquar- 
ters at Aurora, Il, has been promoted to 
superintendent of transportation with head- 
quarters at Chicago and has been succeeded 
by J. L. Mulroy, assistant superintendent 
of the Aurora division with headquarters at 
Aurora. 


TRAFFIC 


Joseph Alyre Breau has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, of the 
Canadian National, at St. John, N. B. He 
was formerly rate clerk. 


H. J. Reis has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The position of assistant general 
freight agent, rates, has been abolished. 


Donald Sutherland, general agent of the 
Union Pacific with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., and has been succeeded 
by Millard A. Light, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Tulsa, Okla. 


C. W. Linker, district passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to At- 
lanta, Ga., and has been succeeded by Her- 
man B. Peterson, passenger representa- 
tive at Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. C. Forman, division engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Ravenna, Ky., has been appointed assistant 
engineer of the miscellaneous department 
with headquarters at Louisville and has 
been succeeded by John U. Estes, assistant 
division engineer at Birmingham, Ala., who 
in turn has been succeeded by Walter E. 
Quinn, assistant engineer at Louisville. 


George H. Fair, division engineer of 
the Tucson division of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., has 
been transferred to the Salt Lake division 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, to suc- 
ceed Jack Stewart, deceased, and has been 
succeeded by T. W. Saul, division engineer 
of the Sacramento division with headquar- 
ters at Sacramento, Calif., who in turn has 
been succeeded by W. F. Turner. 


Horace Waldo Flemming, whose ap- 
pointment as district engineer of the North 
Ontario district, Canadian National, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 8, was 
born at Liverpool, N. S. Beginning his 








railroad career in 1909 at Colbourne, Ont., 
as a rodman for the Canadian National, 
Mr. Flemming went to St. Prime, Ont., the 
following year, as resident engineer. He 
then served as transitman at Toronto, Ont. 
and Ottawa, Ont., and, from 1911 to 1919, 
as resident engineer of the James Bay & 
Eastern, Toronto-Hamilton, Toronto-Ot- 
tawa, and Hawkesbury-Montreal districts 





Horace Waldo Flemming 


successively. In 1919 he became engineer 
in charge of the Ontario and Quebec lines 
of the Canadian National, being appointed 
resident engineer of*thg St. Lawrence dis- 
trict in 1920, and asSistant engineer of that 
district the next year. He acted in a similar 
capacity at Toronto, Ottawa, and Horne 
payne, Ont., until May, 1923, when he was 
named inspecting engineer at Toronto. In 
October, 1925, Mr. Flemming became di 
vision engineer at Hornepayne. He moved 
to Montreal, Que., in March, 1928, as as 
sistant district engineer, maintaining that 
post until his recent promotion to the posi- 
tion of district engineer of the Norther: 
Ontario district, with headquarters at Nort! 
Bay. Charles Herbert Newton Connell, 
who has retired from the position of engi 
neer of the Northern Ontarie district, was 
born at Woodstock, N. B., and entered rail- 
roading in 1897 in the office of the divisior 
engineer, Crow’s Nest Pass (now part of 
Canadian Pacific). In 1899 he became 
topographer on survey with the Ontario & 
Rainy River, and 1900 joined the Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay as rodman and resi 
dent engineer. Two years later he went to 
Liverpool, N. S., as instrumentman on con- 
struction with the Halifax & South Wester 
(now part of Canadian National), and in 
1903 moved to Lethbridge, Alta., as~ engi 
neer maintenance of way and chief engineer 
of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com- 
pany. Mr. Connell was appointed district 
engineer of the Canadian National in 1909, 
at Quebec, serving in a like capacity at 
Toronto from January, 1921, to September, 
1925, when he became district engineer of 
the Northern Ontario district with head- 
quarters at North Bay. This post he held 
until his recent retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


George M. Duck has been appointed 
traveling master mechanic of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala. 
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N GUARD 
Against High Maintenance Costs | 


Mites cost of renewing working parts because of rapid wear constitutes a large 
percentage of locomotive maintenance expenditures. 





But, when parts such as cylinder bushings, valve chamber bushings, pack- 
ing rings, bull rings etc., are made of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON, the rate of wear is greatly reduced, locomotives remain in service 
longer — fewer man-hours are required for their repair — and maintenance 
costs become less. 


What will be the condition of your locomotives when the war is over ? 


Locomotives equipped now with HSGI wearing parts will be a valu- 
able asset with which to start the post-war period. 







. i 
HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION | 
V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. &§ Gen. Mgr. 








Office & Works : ie 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Rep-esentative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd. 5575 Cote Si. Paul Ad, Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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of becoming, sufficient to support its opera- 
tion. This shipper cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to be kept in business at the carrier’s 
expense, and he has had sufficient time to 
adjust his affairs to a development which 
must have been recognized as inevitable, said 
the proposed report. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Ernest S. Marsh, chief clerk in the pres- 
ident’s office of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Marsh was born in Lynchburg, 
Va., on January 10, 1903, and entered rail- 
way service on April 1, 1918, as a file clerk 
of the Santa Fe at Clovis, N. Mex. He ad- 
vanced through the positions of assistant 
timekeeper, head timekeeper, assistant divi- 
sion accountant and division accountant at 





Ernest S. Marsh 


Clovis, N. Mex., and on May 12, 1932, was 
made head clerk in the division accounts 
bureau at Amarillo, Tex. Five years later 
he was promoted to general clerk in the 
auditor of disbursement’s office at Topeka, 
Kan., where on January 1, 1940, he was 
made chief clerk and on July 1, 1940, was 
promoted to auditor of disbursements. On 
September 1, 1942, he was made chief clerk 
in the president’s office at Chicago. 


OPERATING 


John A. Rogers, whose appointment as 
regional assistant general manager of the 
Canadian National’s Central region was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 8, was 
born at Cayuga, Ont., and was graduated 
in civil engineering from the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, Ont., in 1904. He 
entered railway service the same year as 
draftsman of the Illinois Central at Chicago. 
After serving as engineering assistant of 
the National Transcontinental Railways, he 
became resident engineer of the Mackenzie 
Mann Company at Edmonton, Alta., in 1911. 
Mr. Rogers was division engineer of the 
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Canadian Northern (now Canadian Na- 
tional) and the Canadian National at Saska- 
toon, Sask., from 1916 to 1927, when he be- 
came assistant superintendent at that loca- 
tion. In 1930 he was appointed superinten- 
dent at Prince Albert, Sask., being trans- 
ferred to Hornepayne, Ont., that same year. 





John A. Rogers 


He also was superintendent at Allandale 
and Ottawa, Ont., and in 1942 was named 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Central region, at Toronto. This posi- 
tion he held until his present appointment 
as assistant general manager of the Central 
region. Oscar Masse, whose promotion 
to the post of general superintendent of 
transportation of the Central region suc- 
ceeding Mr. Rogers was announced in the 
July 8 Railway Age, was born November 
6, 1884, at Coteau Station, Que. On No- 
vember 1, 1901, he joined the Grand Trunk 
(now Canadian National) as clerk, serving 
in this capacity until 1903, when he became 
a telegraph operator. After successively 
filling the positions of train dispatcher, night 
chief dispatcher, chief train dispatcher, and 
acting trainmaster, he was named inspector 
of terminals in January, 1922. Mr. Masse 
was trainmaster from August, 1923, until 
May of the following year when he was ap- 





Oscar Masse 


pointed assistant superintendent. On De- 
cember 1, 1927, he was named regional in- 
spector of transportation, being promoted to 
superintendent of the Levis division in No- 
vember, 1936. In 1939 he became superin- 
tendent of transportation, and in 1940 was 


advanced to general superintendent of the 
Quebec district. He continued in this latter 
capacity until his present appointment as 
regional general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Alfred J. Lomas, whose new appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of the Mont- 
real district at Montreal also was reported 
in the July 8 Railway Age, was born at 
Derby, England, on February 17, 1888. On 
July 3, 1909, he entered the service of the 
Canadian Northern (now Canadian Na- 
tional) as a baggageman, subsequently being 
employed as a clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation and in the 
bridge and building department, and as dock 
agent at Trenton and Key Harbor, Ont. 
In 1914, he again assumed the post of chief 
clerk, becoming yard agent in 1917 and 
agent the following year. Mr. Lomas was 
appointed yardmaster of the Capreol divi- 
sion in August, 1918. After serving as 
yardmaster and fuel supervisor at various 
locations, he became acting assistant super- 
intendent at Hornepayne, Ont., and later 
at Capreol, Ont. From October, 1930, until 
1940 Mr. Lomas was yardmaster and as- 
sistant superintendent at several points. He 
was appointed division superintendent at 





Alfred J. Lomas 


Capreol in February, 1940, being moved to 
Toronto two years later as superintendent 
of terminals. It was this post which he held 
until his recent promotion to general super- 
intendent, Montreal district. 


J. W. Harman has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, Laurentian division, 
of the Canadian Pacific. 


R. C. Bunting has been appointed safety 
supervisor of the Southern Pacific with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 


P. H. Fox, superintendent of the Ottawa 
division, Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Atlantic region to succeed W. 
E. Robinson, whose new position as ge!- 
eral superintendent of the Northern Ontario 
district was announced in the July 8 Rail- 
way Age. 


F. A. Pouliot, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Canadian Pacific 
was announced in the Railway Age of June 
24, entered the service of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Farnham, Que., in 1911 as a stenog- 
rapher. Subsequently, in 1916, he was pro- 
moted to telegraph operator, and in 1918, 
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he was appointed train dispatcher. In 1937 
he became chief train dispatcher of the 
Laurentian division at Montreal, and in 1940 
he became supervisor of transportation at 
North Bay, Ont. Mr. Pouliot has also seen 
service as acting superintendent at Wood- 
stock, N. B., and assistant to the general 
superintendent at Montreal. At the time 
of his present appointment he was superin- 
tendent of the Laurentian division at Mont- 





F. A. Pouliot 


eal, a position which he held since May, 
1943. Gifford D. Wadsworth, whose re- 
tirement as general manager also was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 24, 
was born at Sherbrooke, Que., on July 15, 
1884. He entered the service of the Quebec 
Central (part of the Canadian Pacific) in 
1899 as a messenger boy, then serving suc- 
essively as stenographer and clerk in the 
ir service and superintendent’s office and 
the traffic department, and chief clerk in the 
traffic department. [In March, 1916, Mr. 
Wadsworth became assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Quebec Central, 
being named general freight and passenger 
gent two years later. In 1928 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, and was 





Gifford D. Wadsworth 


promoted to the post of general manager 
in 1931, a capacity in which he served until 
his present retirement. 


William L. Hack, whose retirement as 
livision superintendent of the Southern Pa- 
ific with headquarters at Sacramento, Calif., 
was announced in the Railway Age of July 
1, was born at Vallejo, Calif., on October 
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10, 1880, and entered railway service in 
January, 1897, with the Southern Pacific as 
a laborer and car cleaner at Indio, Calif. 
Later he became a fireman and an engine- 
man and still later served as road foreman 
of engines on the Tucson division and then 
for the Southern district. In September, 
1918, he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento division and three 
years later was advanced to superintendent 
of the Salt Lake division at Ogden. In No- 
vembér, 1924, he was transferred to the San 
Joaquin division at Bakersfield and on June 
1, 1925, was made superintendent of the 
Sacramento division. 


W. E. Haist, superintendent of the 
Aurora and LaCrosse division of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquar- 
ters at Aurora, Ill, has been promoted to 
superintendent of transportation with head- 
quarters at Chicago and has been succeeded 
by J. L. Mulroy, assistant superintendent 
of the Aurora division with headquarters at 
Aurora. 


TRAFFIC 


Joseph Alyre Breau has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, of the 
Canadian National, at St. John, N. B. He 
was formerly rate clerk. 


H. J. Reis has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The position of assistant general 
freight agent, rates, has been abolished. 


Donald Sutherland, general agent of the 
Union Pacific with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., and has been succeeded 
by Millard A. Light, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Tulsa, Okla. 


C. W. Linker, district passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to At- 
lanta, Ga., and has been succeeded by Her- 
man B. Peterson, passenger representa- 
tive at Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. C. Forman, division engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Ravenna, Ky., has been appointed assistant 
engineer of the miscellaneous department 
with headquarters at Louisville and has 
been succeeded by John U. Estes, assistant 
division engineer at Birmingham, Ala., who 
in turn has been succeeded by Walter E. 
Quinn, assistant engineer at Louisville. 


George H. Fair, division engineer of 
the Tucson division of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., has 
been transferred to the Salt Lake division 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, to suc- 
ceed Jack Stewart, deceased, and has been 
succeeded by T. W. Saul, division engineer 
of the Sacramento division with headquar- 
ters at Sacramento, Calif., who in turn has 
been succeeded by W. F. Turner. 


Horace Waldo Flemming, whose ap- 
pointment as district engineer of the North 
Ontario district, Canadian National, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 8, was 
born at Liverpool, N. S. Beginning his 











railroad career in 1909 at Colbourne, Ont., 
as a rodman for the Canadian National, 


Mr. Flemming went to St. Prime, Ont., the 
following year, as resident engineer. He 


then served as transitman at Toronto, Ont., 
and Ottawa, Ont., and, from 1911 to 1919, 


as resident engineer of the James Bay & 
Eastern, Toronto-Hamilton, Toronto-Ot- 
tawa, and Hawkesbury-Montreal districts, 





Herace Waldo Flemming 


successively. In 1919 he became enginee! 
in charge of the Ontario and Quebec lines 
of the Canadian National, being appointed 
resident engineer of fhe St. Lawrence dis- 
trict in 1920, and assistant engineer of that 
district the next year. He acted in a similar 
capacity at Toronto, Ottawa, and Horne 
payne, Ont., until May, 1923, when he was 
named inspecting engineer at Toronto. In 
October, 1925, Mr. Flemming became di 
vision engineer at Hornepayne. He moves 
to Montreal, Que., in March, 1928, as as 
sistant district engineer, maintaining that 
post until his recent promotion to the posi- 
tion of district engineer of the Norther 
Ontario district, with headquarters at Nort! 
Bay. Charles Herbert Newton Connell, 
who has retired from the position of engi- 
neer of the Northern Ontario district, was 
born at Woodstock, N. B., and entered rail 
roading in 1897 in the office of the divisio1 
engineer, Crow’s Nest Pass (now part of 
Canadian Pacific). In 1899 he became 
topographer on survey with the Ontario & 
Rainy River, and 1900 joined the Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay as rodman and resi 
dent engineer. Two years later he went to 
Liverpool, N. S., as instrumentman on con- 
struction with the Halifax & South Westeri 
(now part of Canadian National), and in 
1903 moved to Lethbridge, Alta., as engi 
neer maintenance of way and chief engineer 
of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com- 
pany. Mr. Connell was appointed district 
engineer of the Canadian National in 1909, 
at Quebec, serving in a like capacity at 
Toronto from January, 1921, to September, 
1925, when he became district engineer of 
the Northern Ontario district with head- 
quarters at North Bay. This post he held 
until his recent retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


George M. Duck has been appointed 
traveling master mechanic of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala. 
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= ON GUARD 
Against High Maintenance Costs 


™ cost of renewing working parts because of rapid wear constitutes a large 
percentage of locomotive maintenance expenditures. 





But, when parts such as cylinder bushings, valve chamber bushings, pack- 
ing rings, bull rings etc., are made of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON, the rate of wear is greatly reduced, locomotives remain in service 
longer — fewer man-hours are required for their repair — and maintenance 
costs become less. 


What will be the condition of your locomotives when the war is over? 


Locomotives equipped now with HSGI wearing parts will be a valu- 
able asset with which to start the post-war period. 
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HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 












Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd. 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd, Montreal, P. 0. 
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International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN THIS TRAIN STOPPED- 


IT STARTED SOMETHING! 








Probably no other American invention ever gave a more immediate demonstration 
of its value, or won quicker acceptance, than the Westinghouse Air Brake. 

The first equipment, built in Pittsburgh shops, was installed on the Panhandle’s 
Steubenville accommodation. The train, carrying a number of prominent railroad 
men, pulled out of the Pittsburgh Terminal. It was rolling at 30 miles per hour 
when the engineer saw a drayman’s cart stalled on a crossing a few hundred feet 
ahead, and the driver lying on the tracks. 

The engineer applied the air. Brakes screeched, prominent railroad men 
sprawled on the floor, and the train ground to a stop—inches away from the 
helpless drayman. , 

Within two years, 22 railroads had installed Westinghouse Air Brakes. Within 
three years, it was in use abroad. Today there is not a railroad in this country, 
and very few anywhere on the globe, that do not include the air brake as an 
essential part of their equipment. 


75 Years of Pioneering 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO > ee eee 
The ‘simplicity, power, and reliability that mark 


every new Westinghouse Air Brake development are 
well illustrated in the No. 8-ET. Unusual operating 
characteristics permit the engineman to handle trains 
WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER with remarkable smoothness. Structural design is 


particularly emphasized, to provide long, main- 





MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 


SPEEDS—SAFELY. tenance-free service life. Many roads are applying 
this equipment to older locomotives, to step up per- 





formance possibilities. Westinghouse Braking Equip- 





ment is always abreast of transportation needs. 








More railroads 
are equipping 
locomotives 


with 


HANNA STOKERS 


because — 
of their firing reliability. 
This means continuous 
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THE HANNA STOKER COMPANY. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio : 
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Security Locknut has been so outstand- 
ing on competitive vibration tests that 
many manufacturers of heavy equipment 
—locomotives, railway cars, power 






Potented 


and giant presses, ships and auto trucks 
—have standardized on them. The heat 
treated alloy steel retainer, which is a 
permanent part of the nut, is slightly 
elliptical. In use, the pressure of the bolt 
forces the retainer into round with pow- 
erful spring tension. This causes it to 
lock positively and permanently in any 
position on the bole. No cotter pin to 
forget or lose. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, PRICES, 
DATA —TODAY! 


Send for free samples for actual test on 
your product. Give them the “works” 
under the severest conditions. Sizes: Na- 
tional Course %” to 2”. National Fine 
4, thet eadeanies adbis to ais 38 " t0 14%". Other sizes on special order. 
unit. Applied likean ordinary nut. Write today! 


SECURITY LOCKNUT CORPORATION 


DEPT. 701, 630 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


July 15, 1944 





SECURITY LOCKNUT 
ADVANTAGES 
1. Locks automatically and per- 
manently, regardless of vibration. 
2. May be reused repeatedly 
without injuring threads. 


3. Locks in any position. Doesn’t 
require bolt tension. 





The performance of this heavy duty | 


shovels and tractors, forging hammers | 








“100% safety to personnel’. That goal has 
been reached on numerous weighing tracks 
through the use of Streeter-Amet Automatic 
Weight Recorders. 

The cars are weighed quickly . . . while in 
motion . . . many times faster than by spot 
weighing methods. Besides . . . car riders do 
not have to bring cars to a dead stop on the 
scale, set brakes, climb down, weigh the car, 
climb up, release brakes and if the car does 
not start, climb down, start it with a pinch bar, 
and climb up again . . . All such hazards are 
eliminated when Streeter-Amet recorders are 
used, and the weights are recorded accurately 
and automatically. Write for a complete bulletin. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
4101 No. Ravenswood Ave. ® Chicago 13, Illinois 


TREETER- AMET 





Automatically recording 
weight with a Streeter- 
Amet Type NT 
Recorder on the 
Norfolk and 
Western 
Railroad. 
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We take pleasure in 
announcing that 


WILLIAM E. EPPLER 


has become a partner 
of our firm 


PEAT, MARWICK, 
MITCHELL & CO. 


70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


July 1, 1944 

















Okonite research 
is not 


0, 
“uartpiitl 


It's a down to earth, practical branch of our business. 
Its results are of benefit to — and available to — 
all our customers. It's both general, in a broad 
sense, and very specific in its search for perfection 
and discovery in individual fields. 


For a discussion of Okonite research, with con- 
crete examples, write for Bulletin 1005A, a well 
illustrated, 36 page booklet. 


«< A report, made over 50 years ago, 
on Okonite Insulated Cables 

by English scientists who 
found Okonite Insulation 
“excellent.” 















“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 


CYLINDER HEADS 











FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 





“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion —- insure 


@ Increased Power 


Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage per Overhaul 

Decreased Maintenance Cost 

Better Thermal Efficiency 

Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 


valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 





349 North Hamline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The outstanding, all-inclusive, 
time-tested line of 


PAINTS -« CEMENTS 
FILLERS -« PRIMERS 
AIR-DUST SEALER 


INTERIOR FINISHES FOR MODERN 
PASSENGER CARS 


op, in 1 Paint aod Ularnish 























AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE he 
AN 
casual 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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“Keep 
transp 
compa 
derfras 





Quick] 
maxim 
costs a 
Prices, 


THE 


Jul 









more than 


é 


; a that’s the 
them Rolling = «= number.. 


The old method of hand-cleaning flues and flue 





sheets takes valuable time off the road and 
costly man-hours of labor. Superior Auto- 
matic Soot Blowers do their work while the 
train is rolling. They keep flues and flue sheets 
clean, thus eliminating time-out for hand clean- 
ing—an important saving which is further 
augmented by the greater power and mileage 
obtained from the fuel consumed. | 





Other advantages include longer hauls, heavier 
loads, less wear. 





SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. 
7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











. . « of American 


Ce... se 


LASTING - PROTECTION railroads now standardizing on 
ee. : EX-CELL-O Pins and Bushings 
RU ST and CORROSION | Yes, over 125 American Railroads have found that 


| Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings pay big dividends by 
IN FREIGHT CAR UNDERFRAMES | cutting down “out of service” time, reducing running 


-_ j f | repairs, and im i i = 
Keep ’Em Rolling” is the watchword in today’s vast wartime rail E . 1-0 ‘i ne _— ge of ent — 
transportation. And leading railroads and car manufacturing x-Cell-O precision-made pins and bushings last 
companies are keeping ‘em rolling ... protecting freight car un- longer, absorb vibration and road shock, prevent 
derframes against destructive attacks of rust and corrosion, with “cocking” of equipment. They may be replaced many 


times without destroying press fit of hanger hole. 


FIBROUS + ow 


CEME Division 
- EX-CELL-0 


Quickly and easily applied by spray painting. Dries fast, h 
maximum adhesive quality, Provides: lasting Perso Fy Cuts CORPO RATIO N 


costs and reduces damage and delays. For details, samples, and Detroit 6 
prices, write Dept. 40. , Se ells. “aE, Michigan 


EX-CELL-O for PRECISION 
Prevents Damage by Moisture, Weak Acid, 
Alkali, Weather, Mechanical Wear - | N S A N D 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY «Lock “a cael, BUSHINGS 


July 15, 1944 


























































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Robert W. Hunt Company 


Educational Services ENGINEERS —__ 
inapestion sete eaten 
ailway pment 
for Structures and Materials 


RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








Mechanical— 
Signal— 
el POSITION OPEN 
Engmeers r 
All ome > —: Experienced track foremen for 
Supervisors— yard and main line track build- 
ing. Write giving record and 
The Railway references.5 ADDRESS BOX 
Educational Bureaw 674, RAILWAY AGE, 105 
Omehe, Nebraska West Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 




















BOUND VOLUMES OF RAILROAD 
MAGAZINES 


These volumes of Railway Age, Railway Review, 
Railroad Gazette, Railroad Age Gazette, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer and Railway Electrical En- 
gineer go as far back as the 70’s. Many are single 


copies. A few are unbound and the bindings on some ~ 


are loose, but most of them are well bound. They 
average 9x12x3 inches and weigh about 10 pounds 
with wrapping. Priced at $2.00 each, f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago. Send for current list before 
ordering. 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


A Good Investment 


For the duration or post-war—save 
demurrage, switching, extra handling 
costs, damaging foreign cars, etc. 


80, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
10, oe Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
150, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
15, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
25, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton, Steel Ends 
20, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
6, Dump, K & J Automatic, 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
38, Gondola, Composite, 30-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 5@-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 $. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, ilinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16x24 American 56-ton saddle tank, 0-4-0 

1—19-26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 

2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 

4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exception fine condition 

1—20-ton Vulcan, std. faves. paws rebuilt 

1—45-ton Plymouth, std. ga., diesel, new 1939 


CARS 
1—20 cu. yd. Western dump cars, rebuilt 
9—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 
10—50-ton twin hopper coal cars 
22—-50-ton composite gondola cars 
100—40-ton box cars, underframe, 36’ long 
5@—40-ton box cars, steel underframe, 36’ long 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


12@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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Have You Changed 
Your Address? 


Notice ef change of address of subscribers should 
reach the offiee of Railway Age, 30 Chureh &t., New 
York, ten days in advanee to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending netif- 
cation of change always include the old address as 
well as the new. 
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Steam Couplers 























A RA STANDARD Witt 
Flextble Conduits 
@EPMACES QUBBER HOSE 
THERMOSTATIC CONTRO! 
ae ENGINEERED 
Conon, { PRODUCTS 
é * 









% 
PALING varor CAR 
Tags HEATING CO. mc 














STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 


A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Mon Can. 


se RNG 



























































































ea <a RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAG®, ItL 
i] 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY Have You Changed Your Address? 
Relaying Rails edie Dismantling Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
“ too Po na eR roa reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used frei car New York, ten days in advance to insure delivery 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. ted of the following issue to new address. In sending 
rena conveniently for shipment to any part of country. notification of change always include the old 
ce Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used address as well as the new. 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 
or Car Parts. See Te: oe Ree ea tae Sha 
Mein Otice = —tiéd:*d|' |: « Nmmic. . «ne eee eee eee eee eee ee 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ER meine LS PL ana pee se Le 
Branches 4 
New York San Francisco Houston IIS 5 gas co oe oh co en ce cane oe 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY ek | foc ed oe Company...........--- 
FOR SALE | 
Used Locomotives, Cars, A Message to 
& Equipment of All Kinds Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING : 
IT} (concantfanons} RAIL AND ACCESSORIES Representatives and Agents 
Li . ao PL E ‘a 5 Ail R te | A “Get Together” Information 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. | Service 
Organizations | 
cop bateead tide 2280 Aaah ds THE RAILWAY AGE constantly receives re- 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7,N.Y. || quests from manufacturers for names of railway 
4 : J | supply agents to handle their railway sales. 
7 a ; : 
: : In order that this information service may be 
P ittsh urgh Sp ring & Steel Co. expanded to the greatest benefit of all concerned, 
\- a EDD Tt aS nt eccy manufacturers’ agents are invited to register their 
‘ amperes Sirs SPRINGS ochSrz. names and products with the RAILWAY AGE. 
Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels In this way, a useful service will be available at 
Ee all times to facilitate the “get together” of manu- 
Washingtan, D. New York Chicago facturers and agents. 
| 824 Union Treat Bldg. «3723 Grand Contral Terminal 1401 Fisher Bids. 
oe at Send your name and a list of products now 
G Oo .. D handled to: 
~*POR-STEAMELECT™ J. A. Miller 
CAF carne Raita Ae 
sP s 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten con- 
venient Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and —_ 
of steel and altied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chi 
Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 


delphia, Jersey City. 
Principal Products include: 







in stock at 







Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt Iron AHoys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Stee! Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod moar 
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Coningfin-l ould MEANS Dypendlabliiy 


SIDE FRAME FATIGUE TESTING MACHINE IN OPERATION 


Over a period of 43 years, The Symington- 
Gould Corporation has concentrated on 
the manufacture of dependable, tested 
products. Every design of railway equip- 
ment must withstand the industry’s most 
severe tests. Under careful, constant ob- 
servation, practically every identifiable 
condition that might be encountered in 
actual road use is reproduced in these 
thorough testing operations. That’s why 
Symington laboratory-tested products stay - 


on the job. “COIL ELLIPTIC” SPRING GROUP 





THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York © Chicago © St. Louis ¢ Baltimore Boston * San Francisco ¢ In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
é 
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ORDER OF 
INSTALLATION 


SALT LAKE CITY ay 


DATE PLACED 
IN SERVICE 
October 1928 
October 1929 
May 1937 
August 1937 
July 1941 
August 1941 
September 1941 
September 1942 
Ole telel-a 1942 
September EST X} 
January 1944 
July 1944 
Under construction 
Under construction 


As a part of a 20-year planned program 
started in 1928, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western now has in service twelve (12) 
G-R-S Centralized Traftic Control instal- 
lations. Seven (7) machines control 347.7 
track miles. The longest individual control 
extends 67.8 miles from the machine 


located at Green River, Utah. 


Through the splendid foresight of the 
“RioGrande in starting this program 16 
years ago, they have been in a position 
to do a much better job in handling the 
rush of war-time traffic and play a most 


important part in our national war effort. 


INSTALLATION LIMITS 


Sphinx to Agate, 


TRACK 


MILES 


Deen to Tennessee Pass, Colo. 
Provo to Midvale, 
Midvale to Salt Lake City, Utah 16.3 Salt Lake City 
Grand Junction to Midwest, Colo. 3 
Moffat Tunnel, Colo. 

Midwest to Tunnel, Colo. 
Dotsero to Chacra, Colo. 25. Glenwood Springs, 
Chacra to DeBeque, 
Tunnel to DeBeque, n, ( 
Sphinx to Helper, Utah 64. Green Rive! 
Utah 64. Green River 
Grand Junction, Colo. to Agate, Utah 10 Grand Junct 
Denver to East Portal, Colo. 50. Denver, Colo. 
Winterpark to Bond, Colo, 


Utah 


Grand Junction, ¢ 


Oe) for B.9 Glenwood Spring 
Colo. bi. Grand Junct ( 


; 


Sulphur Springs, 


Not only were they well prepared for this 
emergency, but they also have a good 
start on their preparations to meet the 
high speeds that post-war competition 


will demand. 


G-R-S cT¢é has given many railroads in- 
creases of 15% to 25% in train-time sav- 
ings. It is the recognized modern method 
of directing trains—moving more gross- 
tons per train-hour without additional 
trackage and by eliminating practically 
all written train orders. Is your dispatching 


system as modern as your locomotives 2 


Write our nearest District Office for studies and estimates—no obligation. 
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G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 


| CTC IN SERVICE a A 
CIC UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


LOCATION OF MACHIN 


Ital 


East Portal, Colo. 
Grand Junction, ¢ 
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